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Late News of the Rubber [ndustry 





United States Rubber Company 
Lost $10,781,255 During 1928 


NNUAL reports to stockholders by the United States 

Rubber Company, released March 8, showed that 

the company sustained a net loss during the past 
vear of $10,781,255. Consolidated net income after all 
including depreciation of plants and interest. on 
indebtedness, had amounted to $4,257,049, but the 
decline in crude rubber prices caused an adjustment 
of inventories as of June 30, which amounted to $15,038,- 
304. In 1927 the company had a net income of $1,024,992 
‘r all charges and in 1926 net surplus earnings of $8, 


charges, 
funded 


drastic 


On the consolidated basis, sales for the year amounted 

0 $193,480,121 as compared with $198,089,015 for 1927 
This report of operations includes, in addition to the sub- 
sidiaries consolidated in previous years, the Winnsboro 
Mills, the Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Company and the 
Rubber Regenerating Company, Ltd., Manchester, England, 
all of which had been previously carried as investments. 
\ complete summary of the consolidated income ac- 
count and balance sheet statement of the company, to- 
gether with a comparison between its activities and those 
“Big Five” rubber companies, will be 


of the others of the 
carried in the next issue of THE RUBBER AGE. 


Goodrich Deficit $1,831,411 ' 
After Payment of Dividends 


OMPLETE reports published by the B. F. Goodrich 
Company and subsidiaries, following the regular 
annual audit of the firm’s accounts, show a net profit 

of $3,513,023 for the year ended December 31, 1928, after 
depreciation, interest, federal This was 
equivalent after dividend requirements on the 7 per cent 
preferred stock to $1.50 a share on the 745,910 shares of 
no-par common stock. After payment of regular dividends 
amounting to $4 a year on the common shares, however, 
the report shows a deficit of $1,831,411. 

The final report was practically the same in every de- 
tail as the figures shown in a preliminary report at the 
quarterly meeting of the board of directors on January 23. 
Consolidated net sales of the company for the fiscal year 
totaled $148,805,178 as compared with the figure of $151,- 
684,960 for the preceding year. The net profit of $3,513,- 
023 compares with $11,780,306 in 1927, equivalent after 7 
per cent preferred dividends and after setting aside $1,- 
000,000 as a reserve for contingencies to $15.44 a share on 
602,216 common shares then outstanding. 

The net income for the last six months of 1928 was in 
excess of $5,000,000, but this was cut down by the loss for 
the first half of the year occasioned by the sharp reduc- 
tion in the inventory value of crude rubber on hand or 


charges, ete. 


contracted for. At the present time the company is earn- 
ing in excess of $900,000 a month, and it is predicted that 
1929 profits will be nearly equal to those of 1927. 

As of December 31, 1928, total assets amounted to 
$117,071,002, of which $41,626,692 represented real es- 
tate, plants and equipment and $36,667,968 was figured as 
the value of inventories. Accounts and notes receivable 
amounted to $27,267,756 and cash on hand totaled $5,670,- 
875. The price of the company’s stock rose from 68% 
to 109% on the New York Exchange since last June, but 
has dropped back in the past few weeks to the neighborhood 
ot 95. 

Consolidated income account for the year 1928, com- 
pared with three preceding years, follows: 


1928 1927 1926 1925 
$148,805,178 $151,684,960 $148,391,478 $136,239,526 
] 


Net Sales 5 
139,790,818 132,389,668 +138,640.094 113,860,422 


Mig. Expense 
$9,751,384 


$9.014,360 379.104 


Profit $19,295,292 $22, 
Other Income 916,808 1,219,602 770,289 1,020,035 
Total Income $9,931,168 $20,514,894 $10,521,673 $23,399,139 
Depreciation 3,303,021 3,007,490 2,481,102 2.377.192 
Interest, etc 2,535,567 2,927,098 2.975.461 1,927,500 
Federal Tax 433,000 1,800,000 2,350,000 
Min. Int. 146,557 sc siia illo cd iit edie eo ree 
Reserve *1,000,000 a" *4 000,000 

Net Profit . $3,513,023 $11,780,306 $5,065,110 $12,744,447 
Pid. Divs. 2,394,350 2,477,510 2,560,670 2,314,620 
Com. Divs. 2,950,084 2,406,840 2,406,240 1,202,800 


$98,200 +$9,227,027 


Deficit $1,831,411 

*Set up for contingencies and to cover possible losses due to 
fluctuations in prices of raw material. ftAfter deducting $5,000,000 
transferred from contingency reserve. +tSurplus. 


$6,895,956 


Parts and Accessory Business 
Larger Than in Previous Years 


ANUARY and February business exceeding anything 
for these months in the history of the automotive parts 
industry has been reported by the Motor and Equip- 

ment Association. Manufacturers and wholesalers have 
begun the year with a vigorous upward trend in produc- 
tion and sales which promises to set new records for the 
first quarter and probably for the first half of 1929 as well. 

Wholesalers of service parts, accessories and shop equip 

ment had January sales throughout the United States and 
Canada aggregating 14 per cent above the first month of 
1928. At the same time collection conditions were im- 
proved, the aggregate of accounts receivable at the end of 
January showing only a 7 per cent over last year as com- 
pared with a gain of twice as much in sales. 

On the manufacturing side of business, the greatest gain 
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was in motors, bodies, parts and accessories shipped to car 
and truck makers for original equipment. The advance 
in January was 30 per cent over the same month last year. 
This increase was in keeping with the high rate of produc- 
tion in the car and truck factories and reflected also the 
steadily increasing patronage of the parts specialists by the 
vehicle makers. Manufacturers’ sales to the wholesale 
trade in January showed that service parts gained 3 per 
cent, accessories were down 2 per cent, and shop equipment 


increased 1 per cent as compared with January, 1928. 


Firestone Announces Entrance 


Into Automobile Battery Field 


HAT the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company or one 

of its subsidiaries will be manufacturing and selling 

a new automobile battery by May was announced 
on February 26 by Harvey S. Firestone, president of the 
organization. Mr. Firestone made this statement while in 
attendance at a meeting held in Jacksonville, Fla., of 140 
Firestone tire dealers from Georgia, Florida, and South 
Carolina. 

The probability of his establishing a factory for this 
purpose in one of the southern states was also mentioned 
in Mr. Firestone’s announcement. Florida, and possibly 
Jacksonville itself, he said, was a likely site for the new 
plant. 

“We're working on it now,” he told reporters in refer- 
ence to his new line of automobile batteries. “Our steel 
department in Akron working on it at the present time. 
We ought to have the first ones out in about two months. 
There has been no advertising yet, and this is the first time 
| have announced it.” 


Rubber Companies Exhibit 
At New York Golf Show 


EVERAL manufacturers of golf balls and other rub- 
ber accessories to the game maintained exhibits at the 
fourth annual International Golf Show and Country 
Club Equipment Exposition held at the Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York City, from February 18 to 23. The show 
was well attended during the six days, and some manufac- 
turers were successful in closing large contracts with deal- 
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North British Rubber Company Exhibit at Golf Show, 
New York City 


ers and with country clubs for the distribution of their 
products. 

Among the rubber manufacturing companies having dis- 
play booths on the show floor were the North British Rub- 
ber Company, Ltd., London, England ; the Beckley-Ralston 
Company, Chicago, IIl.; the Health Developing Apparatus 
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Company, New York City; the St. Mungo Manufacturing 
Company, Newark, N. J.; and the Worthington Ball Com- 
pany, Eyria, O. 

Practically all the exhibitors at the New York show will 
also have displays at the western section of the exposition 
to be conducted from March 11 to 16 at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, III. 


Fisk Rubber Company Shows 
1928 Losses of $8,791,251 
k INAL reports of the Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopee 


Falls, Mass., and subsidiaries for the year ended De- 

cember 31, 1928, show a net loss of $8,791,251 after 
interest, depreciation and reserve against commitments for 
crude rubber. This compares with the previous report, 
which covered the 14 months ended December 31, 1927, 
and showed a net profit of $2,620,721, equivalent after divi- 
dends on the preferred and management stock to $1.36 a 
share earned on outstanding 840,684 shares of common 
stock without par value. The fiscal year was changed in 
1927 to end December 31 instead of October 31. 

As of June 30 the company absorbed its losses on crude 
rubber on hand and in finished inventory, together with 
crude rubber commitments for delivery in 1928 and losses 
in the crude rubber agency. This resulted in operating 
losses amounting to $4,983,134 for the first six months, in 
addition to which the company took $3,500,000 from its 
profit and loss surplus for a reserve to take care of these 
extraordinary crude rubber declines. 

From July 1 to December 31, the company operated at a 
profit of $691,882. The consolidated income account shows 
a deficit after preferred and management stock dividends 
of $9,867,441. The consolidated balance sheet shows total 
assets of $56,572,901, of which land, buildings and equip- 
ment represent $21,703,365 and inventory is figured at 
$17,420,010. Cash on hand amounts to $2,918,429 and ac- 
counts and notes receivable at $8,779,545. The balance 
sheet includes a surplus of $1,430,665 and a contingency 
reserve of $1,328,506. 

Consolidated income account for 1928 compares with 
previous years as follows: 

Yearend 14mos.end Yearend Year end 
Dec. 31,’28 Dec. 31,’27 Oct. 31,’26 Oct. 31,’25 
Gross sales . *$60,933,841 $72,404,002 $68,051,739 $74,900,373 
Exp. depr., etc. .. §68,239,090 67,587,745 62,054,823 *64,976,987 





Oper. loss $7,305,249 +$4,816,257 +$5,996,916 $9,923,386 








Other income 81,497 23,597 21,921 58,426 
eee $7,223,752 +$4,839,854 $6,018,837 +$9,981,812 
Interest, etc. 1,567,499 1,810,133 1,664,406 1,022,907 
Pe We cece swenccecwn 409,000 = 1,350,000 
Se, SOO ccccau’ cdccwcatae —eitibaes 1,000,000 1,500,000 
Net loss ...... $8,791,251 +$2,620,721 354.431 +$6.108.905 











Ist pfd. divs. 788,597 1,086,638 73) 1.025.696 
Ist pid. cn. divs.. 234,544 312,725 ne ccsteawnes 
2d pf. & mg. divs. 53,049 70,749 FD nvavadenes 

CS ae $9,867,441 $1,150,609 $1,843,281 $5,083,209 


*Includes reserve for possible decline in inventories. {Includes 
federal taxes. fProfit. §Includes reserve against commitments for 
crude rubber. {Surplus. 


Footwear Prices Advanced 
To Meet Increased Costs 


FFECTIVE March 1, rubber footwear prices on the 
winter line including boots, lumbermen’s, arctics and 
gaiters, and heavy and light rubbers were advanced 
approximately eight per cent. The advance was announced 
almost simultaneously by the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 








— | 
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pany and the Hood Rubber Company, and the other com- 
panies immediately followed with new schedules at the same 
level. 

Increased costs, including the crude rubber advance, 
were given as the reason for the change which is unusual 
in the footwear industry, price changes usually being made 
only once a year. On January 1, 1929, the United Sttaes 
Rubber Company reduced prices from 10 to 15 per cent 
and other producers followed. On January 15, B. F. Good- 
rich made a further reduction in the form of a 5 per cent 
premium discount for early orders, and a scale discount 
for buyers who purchase in excess of $3,000 worth of foot- 
wear annually. 

Under the new schedule, most numbers are repriced the 
same as last year, but the early order premium is continued. 
Prices since the first of the year have been protected against 
decline but not against advance, and to date little forward 
business has been placed owing to the late season. 

This means that the footwear companies will immedi- 
ately get the benefit of the increase, which will mean ap- 
proximately nine million dollars to the industry this year. 


Hood Rubber Company 
Shows $1,478,104 Loss 


OR the year of 1928 the Hood Rubber Company re- 

ports a net loss of $1,478,104 after depreciation, inter- 

est, extraordinary income charges and credits, in- 
clusive of absorption and adjustments of rubber valuations, 
selling price rebates and losses in the crude rubber pool. 
In 1927 the company reported for the nine months ended 
December 31 and showed a net profit of $1,017,319 after 
interest, depreciation and federal taxes, equivalent after 
preferred dividends and employes’ special stock dividends 
to $3 a share on the 200,000 shares of common stock then 
outstanding. For the year ended March 31, 1927, the 
company had a net loss of $1,282,473. 

The greater part of the 1928 loss came in the first half 
of the year. The company reported for the first six months 
a loss of $1,070,000 before paying $464,000 in dividends. 
Sales for the first half-year were about the same in units 
as in 1927, though less in dollar value because of lower 
selling price levels. Sales for the last six months of 1928 
were larger in units and approximately the same in dollar 
value as for the same period in 1927. 

Finished goods inventories are kept low and, as has 
been the custom since 1920, are being kept each month 
within pre-determined limits set by budgets. The dividend 
payments made during the first half of 1928 include the $1 
declaration of March 3 on 200,000 common shares which 
would have been omitted had the collapse in crude rubber 
been evident at that time. Inasmuch as about two-thirds 
of the company’s business is in footwear, the failure to 
recover the losses of the first six months was due in great 
part to the mild fall and winter weather. 


New York Rubber Group, A.C. S., 
To Hold Next Meeting March 20 


DEPARTURE from the usual types of meetings 
A heretofore conducted by the various Rubber Groups 

of the American Chemical Society will be inaugur- 
ated by the New York Group at its next meeting to be held 
at the Town Hall, 123 West 43rd Street, New York City, 
on the evening of March 20. Instead of endeavoring to 
sustain interest in the group strictly by the presentation of 
technical papers, the New York Group is attempting to 
build up group consciousness so that each member will feel 
that he is an active unit in the organization. Toward this 
end, Chairman W. B. Wiegand is planning all meetings so 
that they will include lengthy discussions by well known 
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chemists and entertainment will be provided so as to give 
increased sociability to each meeting. 

The social end of the March 20th meeting will be taken 
care of by the “Manhattan Agonizers,” a quartette from the 
Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Company, which will 
“rend and render” a series of songs before, during and 
after the dinner. This feature is expected to add much to 
the enjoyment of the evening. 

After the dinner, 
which will start at 
6:30 P. M., there 
will be a talk on 
“The History of 
Stearic Acid as a 
Compounding  In- 
gredient,” by W. F. 
Russell, Norwalk 
Tire & Rubber 
Company, followed 
by the reading of 
papers on its prac- 
tical applications by 
H. A. Winklemann, 
Philadelphia Rub- 
ber Works Com- 
pany; L. D. Acker- 
man, Converse 
Rubber Company ; 
R. P. Dinsmore, 
Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company ; 
J. P. Blake, Sim- 
plex Wire & Cable Company; and Donald F. Cranor, Bin- 
ney & Smith Company. Among those who will enter the 
discussions following the reading of the papers are Charles 
R. Boggs, Simplex Wire & Cable Company, Olin North, 
Rubber Service Laboratories Company, J. B. Crockett, Vul- 
tex Corporation of America, and other well known chem- 
ists. 

The cost of the dinner is two dollars, and reservations 
should be made immediately with the secretary, W. H. 
Cope, R. T. Vanderbilt Company, 50 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 

Steps for broadening the scope of activity of the organ- 
ization are being taken by Chairman Wiegand. Instead of 
the customary lecture type of meeting, it is proposed to 
have in the future sessions at which a series of short papers 
on a single pertinent subject will be read, followed by dis- 
cussions. After the March 20 meeting with stearic acid 
as its main topic, there will be other sessions at which 
similar treatment will be given subjects such as “Perform- 
ance or Service Tests,” “Temperature of Cure as Related 
to Compound Structure,” and “Shelf Aging vs. Artificial 
Aging.” Mr. Wiegand has appointed a technical commit- 
tee to determine the subjects for meeting discussions and 
to act on papers and technical matters generally. E. H. 
Grafton will act as chairman of this committee and will be 
assisted by W. A. Gibbons, W. L. Sturtevant and Stanley 
Krall. 


In addition, Mr. Wiegand suggests general group re- 
search which could be made supplementary to the work of 
the physical testing committee of the Rubber Division. This 
work would be chiefly the making of tests in a number of 
the laboratories of the group according to the recommended 
procedure with uniform materials. A statistical study of 
the results would determine the limits and errors of the 
recommended procedure and the report could be made for 
one meeting and later published as a specific contribution 
of the New York Rubber Group. 

Social matters and general meeting business will in the 
future be handled by a group activities committee, appointed 
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by Mr. Wiegand and comprising S. M. Caldwell, chairman, 
D. F. Cranor, F. C. Batchellor and William Whitcomb 
This committee will attempt to further sociability among 
members by providing name badges for each member in at- 
tendance at meetings, by including songs and music in meet- 
ing programs, and by possibly arranging a group party of 
an entirely social nature 


Fisk Rubber Company Opens 
Pacific Coast Headquarters 


ORK has recently been completed on the new three- 

story concrete building situated at the corner of 

Thirty-Fifth and Hope Streets, Los Angeles, which 

will house the Pacific Coast Divisions of both the Fisk and 

Federal Rubber Companies, and the Los Angeles branch of 

the Fisk Tire Company, Inc., consolidating departments that 
were formerly in three different locations. 

Fireproof construction of re-enforced concrete is used 























New Los Angeles Home of Fisk Rubber Company 


throughout this new structure which is built in modern and 
pleasing style, and which is equipped with large freight 
elevators, loading platform, tire chute, and other modern 
devices for facilitating the handling of tires. A railroad 
siding large enough to allow two cars to unload at once 
runs to the rear of the building. 

Fluted pillars decorate the exterior of the building while 
above each of the main entrances are moulded panels con- 
taining replicas of the well known “Time to Re-tire Boy.” 
Windows are fitted with Venetian blinds. The building 
which has a frontage of 152 feet on 35th Street and 110 
feet on Hope St., contains a total floor area of 50,000 
square feet. 

The ground floor will be occupied by the Los Angeles 
Branch of the Fisk Tire Company, Inc., while the second 
floor will be given over in part to the Pacific Coast Division 
of the Fisk Rubber Company and the Federal Rubber 
Company. The third floor together with remaining sec- 
tions of the second and first floors, will be devoted to tire 
storage. Tire distribution for Colorado, Montana, Idaho, 
Arizona, New Mexico, part of Texas, and all of the Pacific 
Coast, will be handled from the Los Angeles point. 





Kelly-S pringfield Report Shows 
Loss of $2,490,512 During 1928 


INAL reports of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Com- 
pany, which were released February 19 and will be 
considered at the annual meeting March 12, show a 
net loss of $2,490,512 for the year ended December 31, 
1928, after interest, amortization, depreciation and loss 
from participating in the crude rubber agency. This com- 
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pares with net profits of $357,741 in 1927, equivalent to 
$12.12 a share on 29,500 shares of 6 per cent preferred 
stock on which no dividends have been paid since April 1, 
1924, and after allowing for only 6 per cent regular annual 
dividend requirements on 6 per cent preferred stock, to 
$3.43 a share on 52,647 shares of 8 per cent preferred stock. 

In contrast to the showing of the earnings statement, 
the balance sheet of the company, as of December 31, re- 
flecting the strengthening of the company’s financial posi- 
tion through the financing undertaken last November, 
shows a ratio of current assets to current liabilities of more 
than 16 to 1. Not for years has the company been in 
such a favorable operating condition as it is now, and 1929 
is expected to be a test year in which Kelly-Springfield will 
have a chance to show its real earning power. 

Last October the company offered its stockholders 700,- 
000 shares of common stock at $21 a share on the basis of 
the right to subscribe to approximately two shares for each 
share held. The complete success met by this financing was 
attributed to a group of prominent financiers who were 
thought to have bought control of the company through the 
purchase of rights to the common stock. This belief has 
never been substantiated, but the company did obtain more 
than $14,000,000 additional working capital. Bank loans 
in excess of $7,000,000 were liquidated and a sufficient 
amount is held in reserve to redeem the remaining $3,543,- 
870 of 8 per cent sinking fund gold notes on May 15 of 
this year, leaving the company free of debt of any kind. 

As of December 31, 1928, Kelly-Springfield had current 
assets of $16,830,297 against current liabilities of $1,029,- 
232. Net working capital amounted to $15,801,065 as com- 
pared with $4,730,799 the year before, and $5,604,957 at 
the end of 1926. Income account for the year 1928 com- 
pares with the three preceding years as follows: 

















1928 1927 1926 1925 
Gross Profit ...... $5,698,815 $8,367,963 *$4,716,602 $9,895,844 
Operating Expense . 5,570,810 6,492,445 6,359,218 6,434,049 
Operating Profit $128,005 $1,875,518 +$1,642,616 $3,461,795 
Other Income 89,857 172,422 224,610 224,846 
Total Income .... $217,862 $2,047,940 1$1,418,006 $3,686,641 
Int., Amort., ete. .. 1,022,215 748,529 849.043 1,005,325 
Crude Rubber Loss . DT. Muvcicsts <ceeetsee | samme 
Depreciation, etc. 1,180,712 941,670 1,172,750 1,228,739 
Net Loss ........ $2,490,513 +$357,741 $3,439,799 +$1,452,577 


*Includes $1,000,000 reserve previousiy provided for fluctuation 
f crude rubber prices. tNet profit. Loss. 


Rubber Association Groups 
Continue Their Activities 


MEETING of the Heel and Sole Division of the 
A Rubber Association of America, Inc., was held 
March 5 at the Yale Club, New York City. In ad- 


dition to routine matters, a nominating committee was ap- 
pointed at this session for the purpose of presenting nom- 
inations for officers of the division to serve during the en- 
suing year. Elections will take place at the next meeting. 

Copies of the proposed revised Federal Specification 
No. 3-C for pneumatic tires and tubes and solid tires, as 
changed at the last meeting of the specifications committee 
of the Tire Manufacturers Division, are now in the hands 
of the committee members for final approval. As soon as 
this approval is secured, the revised specification will be 
presented to the rubber goods committee of the Federal 
Specification Board for adoption. 

The Tire Manufacturers Division of the Rubber Asso- 
ciation has also filed a brief with the House of Representa- 
tives Ways and Means Committee, protesting against a pro- 
posed tariff on cotton with a staple of 11/16 of an inch or 
longer. This, it is claimed, would afford no protection for 
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the American cotton producer and would prove a heavy 
burden for the tire industry and automobile owners. 

The accounting committee of the Rubber Association at 
a meeting February 27 at the Yale Club, New York City, 
agreed on a definite program for the coming year. Four 
meetings will be held in 1929—one each in March, May, 
September and November—at which arranged programs 
under the leadership of a designated member of the com- 
mittee will be followed. The first session will be at Akron 
on March 29, at which W. M. Bechler, assistant comptroller 
of the B. F. Goodrich Company, will lead a discussion on 
“Forecasting Raw Material Requirements and the Account- 
ing Control of Materials.” Representatives of rubber man- 
ufacturers not at present members of the accounting com- 
mittee will be welcome at all these meetings. 





Boettner is Named to Direct 
Goodyear Airship Operations 


LL future operations of the airship fleet of the Good- 
A year Tire & Rubber Company and the Goodyear- 

Zeppelin Corporation will be in charge of Jack A. 
Boettner, veteran dirigible pilot, according to an announce- 
ment made by P. W. Litchfield, president of the two com- 
panies. Mr. Boettner, in assuming responsibility for actual 
operations of the ships, will report directly to Mr. Litch- 
field, it was stated. 

Starting with the Goodyear organization in 1916 after 

raduation from Washington and Jefferson College, Mr. 
Boettner took a course there in airship operation when 
Goodyear first began manufacturing lighter-than-air craft 
for the Navy Department and made his first solo flight in 
1917. Since then he has made 2,036 flights in airships 
ind 616 flights in free balloons, traveling approximately 80,- 
000 miles. He has also participated in various national and 
international balloon races, and has advertised Goodyear 
and Akron throughout the country by his flights in the 
company’s dirigibles. 

Goodyear is building four new ships of the Puritan 
type at its Akron plant and is also constructing a new en- 
velope for the Pilgrim, the company’s first commercial 
airship. One of the new blimps probably will be sent to 
California to be stationed at the Los Angeles tire factory 
»f the organization. 

Construction of the mammoth hangar in which the 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation will construct the two larg- 
est dirigibles ever built for the United States Navy is pro- 
eressing according to schedule. By January 31 workmen 
ad driven down the last of 1,300 piles upon which the 
structure will rest and the pouring of approximately 6,000 
yards of concrete for the foundation of the 1,200-foot 
iangar is now under way. Steel erection is expected to 
tart on April 1. 





Miller Rubber Company Has 
Loss of $3,434,901 in 1928 
AKING his annual report to stockholders, Jacob 
M Pfeiffer, president of the Miller Rubber Company 
of New York, Akron, O., revealed that the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries had a net loss of $3,434,901 during 
the past year. Operating profit, subject to crude rubber 
adjustments, interest and depreciation, amounted to $612,- 
325 for 1928. With losses largely attributed to the decline 
in crude rubber prices, however, the company ended the 
year with its surplus of $1,319,175 from the end of 1927 
turned into a profit and loss deficit of $2,092,330. 

With the Miller dealer organization materially increased 
during the past year and with favorable conditions existing 
in the crude rubber market, 1929 is expected to be a year 
of progress. “The company is entering the new year with 
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inventories on a basis of low material values,” said Mr. 
Pfeiffer, “and the directors are of the opinion that 1929 
will mark the restoration of the company’s busniess to a 
place where earnings will establish a dividend paying 
status.” 

The net loss of $3,434,901 compares with a loss of 
$392,632 during 1927 and a profit of $1,025,454 before 
federal taxes in 1926. During both 1926 and 1927 divi- 
dends were paid on preferred and common stocks of the 
company. 

The consolidated balance sheet as of December 31, 1928, 
shows total assets of $18,883,541, of which real estate, 
buildings, machinery and equipment represent $7,436,035 
after depreciation and inventories represent $5,453,425. 
Cash on hand was figured at $1,401,933, and notes and ac- 
counts receivable at $3,450,176. A contingency reserve of 
$300,000 has been maintained for the past three years. 

The Miller company has 200,000 shares of preferred 
8 per cent cumulative stock outstanding, together with 
260,147 shares of no-par common. The former is carried 
on the company’s balance sheet at $11,277,300 and the latter 
at $5,201,100. The preferred stock, which was selling last 
year between 70 and 9714, is now quoted in the neighbor- 
hood of 75, while the common, which fluctuated between 
18% and 27 in 1928, is now selling at about 24. 

Consolidated income account for the year 1928 compares 
as follows with the past three years: 














1928 1927 1926 1925 
Operating Profit .... $612,324 $1,048,830 $2,184,068 $5,318,677 
Depreciation ........ 976,918 1,107,968 1,044,393 1,127,030 
SEE SEE vaccceee '-eésteees- wiawtees velbenee 510,000 
Interest, etc. ........ 347,148 333,494 114,221 148,437 
ee ee Cee $711,742 $392,632 *$1,025,454 +$3,533,201 
Cok eee cee... SPE. ececods  ssteccsvs seawiaees 
Re E.'S acdudwes’ ace cade” « Sehesene 860,569 
Me DOGO * ovcccuas $3,434,901 $392,632 *$1,025,454 +$2,672,632 
a. 8 ree 1,188,768 983,568 542,591 
CA EI iakvss  conesaxe 390,148 520,182 364,053 
| Err apart $3,434,901 $1,971,548 $478,296 +$1,765,988 
*Profit before federal. Net profit after federal taxes. 


tSurplus. §Loss through decline of crude rubber prices including 
loss on crude rubber agency, adjustment on books of inventories at 
June 30, 1926, and reduction to market at December 31, 1928, of 
crude rubber then on hand and in transit. 





Grasselli Rubber Chemical Sales 
Now Handled by du Pont Division 

FFECTIVE March 1, the sales of vulcanization ac- 
iy celerators, antioxidants, laboratory apparatus and 

carbon black formerly handled by the Grasselli Chem- 
ical Company were transferred to the Dyestuffs Department 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Del. H. H. Replogle, formerly sales manager of the 
rubber service department of the Grasselli company, has 
been appointed sales manager of rubber chemicals for the 
du Pont organization. E. F. Bridgwater will act as assistant 
sales manager and will have charge of handling all matters 
of a technical nature. 

In connection with the reorganization necessitated by 
the purchase of the Grasselli company, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company have established separate sections of 
their Dyestuffs Department for rubber chemicals and for 
dyestuffs intermediates. The rubber chemicals section will 
be in charge of Mr. Replogle and will handle all supplies 
for the rubber industry formerly sold by the Grasselli com- 
pany with the exception of lithopone and litharge. Orders 
and correspondence concerning lithophone and _ litharge 
should still be addressed to the Grasselli Chemical Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O., or to its branch offices. 

Dyestuffs intermediates or similar organic chemicals will 
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be distributed through the dyestuffs intermediates section, 
which will be under the charge of F. W. Wolff as sales 


manager of intermediates. 


National Foundry Company Buys 
Williams Foundry & Machine 


HE Williams Foundry & Machine Company of Ak- 

I ron, Ohio, has been purchased by the National Foun- 
dry Company of Erie, Pa. The officials of the Na- 
tional Foundry Company are E. W. Sheldon, President; A. 
H. Willis, General Manager and Treasurer; A. W. Reich- 
Manager. W. Y. Duncan, who 
for the past two years has been sales manager of The 
Williams Foundry & Machine Company, will continue in 
the same capac itv with relation to the Rubber Mill Machin 


ert, Secretary and Sales 


ery Division of the company. 

The National Foundry Company, established at Erie, 
Pa., in 1898, has had a long record. Originally producing 
iron castings, since 1906, the company has specialized in 
high quality steel castings of every description. At present 
approximately 600 men are employed in both day and night 
shifts. 

The rubber machinery business is not new to the Na- 
tional Foundry as it has produced many tons of castings 
for rubber making machinery for over twenty years, and 
cut gears since the establishment of the gear plant. 

The Williams Foundry & Machine Company of Akron, 
Ohio, was established in 1888. It has an enviable reputa- 
tion in the design and construction of rubber working ma- 
chinery and vulcanizing equipment. The company was a 
pioneer in the production of iron and steel molds, cores and 
heater presses. 

For several years Edward E. Allen & Son have been 
associated with the company in the designing and market- 
ing of the Allen-Williams tubing and straining machines. 
Edward E. Allen & Son will become associated with the 
new company, which will continue the manufacture of all 
existing Williams and Allen-Williams products, and develop 
a complete line of rubber mill machinery. 

The new company will immediately erect at Erie, Pa., 
a brick, steel and glass machine shop building of the modern 
type—150’ wide x 350’ long, equipped with three overhead 
cranes from 15 to 30 ton capacity, and with complete ma- 
chine tool equipment, on adjacent property to the present 
foundries and gear plant. The Gear Division will be greatly 
enlarged to include all types of gear cutters, featuring the 
Sykes Herringbone Steel Gear. The buildings will then 
comprise a 15-acre site with sidings on three railroads, New 
York Central, Nickel Plate and Bessemer & Lake Erie, with 
direct switching connection with the Pennsylvania. 

The result will be the complete manufacture in one plant 
under one organization from the raw material to the finished 
product of an entire line of rubber mill machinery, cut 
gears of all types, speed reducers, machined and rough steel 
castings. 

The new company will be in a position to render prompt 
service on a complete line of Allen-Williams tubing and 
straining machines, Williams hydraulic heater presses, 
platen presses, belt presses, automatic tube molding ma- 
chines, Akron friction clutches, tire molds, accumulators, 
mills, calenders, washers, crackers, refiners, etc., and also 
the Akron-Williams tire repair and vulcanizing equipment. 

The present plant of the Williams Foundry & Machine 
Company in Akron, will be operated until the new plant 
is in operation at Erie, which will be about June 15, 1929. 
Business will continue without interruption and all existing 
orders carried through on schedule. The present personnel 
of the Williams Foundry & Machine Company, with the ex- 
ception of the officials, will continue with the new company 
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Swan River Tire Company 
Merges With Bucyrus Rubber 


\ ' J ITH approximately 75 per cent of the stockholders 


of the Bucyrus Rubber Company represented either 

in person or by proxy, a proposed consolidation 
with the Swan River Tire & Rubber Company, Bucyrus, 
O., was definitely agreed to late last month. The merger 
is to be brought about through a transfer of stock in the 
ratio of 20 shares of Bucyrus Rubber for one share of 
Swan River Tire & Rubber. 

By the terms of the agreement, the Bucyrus Rubber 
Company, before passing out of existence, transfers all of 
its assets, including the present brick plant at Bucyrus, O., 
and its entire equipment of rubber working machinery, to 
the Swan River Tire & Rubber Company. The property 
is reported to have a value of about $25,000. 

There is now outstanding 5,360 shares of Bucyrus stock, 
valued at $25 a share. This is in the hands of approxi- 
mately 300 stockholders, who are scattered throughout the 
country. 

The Swan River Tire & Rubber Company now occupies 
the old Bucyrus Rubber Company plant, more recently 
known as the Rufenacht Rubber Company factory, and 
manufactures solid tires for toys and small vehicles. The 
company was organized more than a year ago and has been 
in active operation for the past twelve months. Recently 
the company put on a night shift, announcing that it has 
orders booked in sufficient quantity to keep the plant in 
full operation for a full year. 

At the next reorganization of the Swan River Tire & 
Rubber Company’s board of directors, stockholders of the 
Bucyrus Rubber Company are expected to be given repre- 
sentation in the management. 





Goodrich Plans Expansion 
Of Cotton Mill in Georgia 


. ONTRACTS for the enlargement of the Martha 
Cotton Mill near Thomaston, Ga., increasing its ca- 

pacity from 30,000 to 80,000 spindles, was to be 
awarded during the week of March 4, according to an an- 
nouncement by I. W. Robert, member of an Atlanta en- 
gineering firm. The Martha Mill was bought in December 
by the B. F. Goodrich Company for an amount in excess 
of $2,000,000. 

Present plans call for trebling the capacity of the plant 
by enlarging the main building, erecting large warehouses 
for storage of raw cotton and the finished product and the 
construction of 450 dwellings to house operators. The 
Goodrich Company has recently purchased 150 acres of ad- 
ditional land for residences and is now starting the erection 
of the first 100 homes for operators. It is expected that 
the expansion program will have been completed by Sep- 
tember 1. 

Prior to the recent sale, the mill had been devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacture of tire fabric for Goodrich 
under contract. The Goodrich organization secured an 
option on the mill when it was completed by the Hightower 
interests two years ago and at the time it was placed under 
the management of the Thomaston Milling Company. A. 
T. Matthews, who served for 28 years as production mana- 
ger for the latter company, became local manager under the 
Goodrich ownership. 

The name of the village in which the mill is located was 
recently changed to Silvertown as a tie-up with the Good- 
rich organization. 
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he Record of Rubber Roa 
Building in Great Britain 


Practicality Has Been Proven But Cost Is Still High—Rubber Surfacing 
When Properly Laid Has Withstood Wear Comparable to Stone—Cleans 
Easily—Absorbs Vibration and Requires Little Maintenance 


By Lrevt.-Cor. T. H. Caapman, O.B.E.. V.D. 


Consulting Engineer, Rubber Roadways, Ltd. 


N discussing rubber in connection with roads it may be 
stated at once that no claim is made that rubber will or 
can be applicable to every sort of road or condition of 

traffic. Its price alone would limit its usage as a road sur- 
facing material to the more important streets in our towns, 
and to special routes and areas where its peculiar advantages 
will realize their greatest value and be worth paying for. 

Neither is it contended that rubber is superior for all 
purposes to all other classes of paving material used in 
surfacing streets. Granite setts, asphalt and wood blocks 
each have their distinctive merits. 

In some localities, granite setts are superior to any other 
class of road because they withstand heavy loads better 
than any other, and having a long life of 20 to 30 years, 
are in the long run economical. They have their drawbacks 
in causing vibration and noise but these are of secondary 
consideration from a utility point of view. 

Where axle loads do not ordinarily exceed 8 to 10 tons 
asphalt roads are efficient and economical. Their life is long 

-15 to 16 years—and their cost of maintenance compara- 
tively low. The trouble with waves and potholes has been 
got over to a great extent as the result of long research. 

Wood blocks are most suitable for some purposes and 
are a popular form of paving. Their normal life is 10 
years though they have been known to last 17 years. It 
cannot, however, be said that wood blocks stand as well 
under modern traffic as they did when steel tires and horses’ 
feet assisted to burr over the joints, and suitable timber is 
an increasing difficulty. 

Rubber is still an advance on these other materials: 
—______. it has_ properties 

which they lack or 
are deficient in, and 
at the same time 
has many of those 
for which they are 
noted. 

The difficulties 
| attending the in- 
| troduction and per- 
| fecting of any new 
| road surfacing ma- 
| terial are exempli- 
| fied in the cases of 
| asphalt and wood 


“Cresson” Block, 9” x 3” x 334”. Con- P@vins- Asphalt 

sists of a Hard Composition Base of WaS first used In 

Stone Crlgsiogs. Sand, etc., Combined Paris and the in- 

with Rubber Latex, Topped with a jtial length in Lon- 
Rubber Cap of %” . 


_ “Abstract of a paper read at the Conference on Rubber Roadways and 
Floor Coverings, held under the auspices of the Institution of the Rubber 
Industry and the Rubber Growers’ Association, January 3, 1929, at London, 
England 














don was laid in 1869, yet it is only of recent years that 
asphalt has given really consistent results and become a 
popular form of pavement. Wood blocks were introduced 
or evolved into their present form over 50 years ago, but 
the early difficulties and failures, the alterations and 
changes found necessary before a satisfactory method of 
treating and laying was arrived at will be remembered by 
many of us. 

There was also, as is usually the case, considerable op- 
position and skeptical criticism of these new and more 
costly forms of road surfacing, and the like must be an- 
ticipated in connection with rubber, though there never 
was a step forward which is so obviously required in cer- 
tain places as the adoption of a material that will prevent 
vibration and mitigate noise. 


First Laid in 1870 


Rubber, like wood paving, was first used in this country 
for reducing road noises. In 1870 the Midland Railway 
paved the Arrival Platform Entrance Road at St. Pancras, 
in London, with rubber slabs 2 inches thick. In 1891 the 
roadways were widened and the rubber rearranged, one half 
new and the other half old rubber refixed. In 1908 the pav- 
ing was taken up and partly relaid, and a portion renewed. 

In 1915 a portion was taken up and replaced by new 
rubber. Since then only slight repairs have been required 
and those mostly owing to the rubber working loose and 
having to be fastened down. Some of the rubber sheets 
originally laid in 1870 are still in use. 

There may have been earlier instances but this is the 
first recorded use of rubber for road paving that the writer 
has knowledge of and which the history is complete. 

It was not until rubber began to develop into the great 
industry it now is 
that the idea of -_ 
using the material 
for road purposes | 
received any seri- 
ous consideration | 
or took any definite 
form. In 1910 or 
thereabouts various 
rubber capped 
blocks appeared but 
the first tests of 
rubber paving un- 
der traffic condi- 
tions were not 
commenced until “Leyland” Block, 8”x4"x3”. The 
1913 when a series Lower 2%” of the Block is of Hard 
of experiments Rubber on which a 1%” of Soft Rubber 
which were carried is Mounted 
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on over a series of years were carried . ‘t in Southwark. 

In these tests numerous ideas and patents were tried out 
and taken up and replaced by others. Blocks with rubber 
attached to wood, steel and expanded metal were tried in 
turn and finally replaced by two types of all rubber blocks 
made by the Leyland and Birmingham Rubber Co., and the 
“Cowper” block. 

The latest examples of rubber paving laid in Great 
Britain are of these five different types which may be said 
to have passed the experimental stage, and can be inspected 
and examined at any time: 

Leyland Blocks, laid in 1924 at Fresh Wharf, area 400 
square yards on a gradient of about 1 in 24. To prevent 


movement of the blocks T irons extending from curb to 





— 














“Gaisman” Block, 10%” x 854" x 44%4”. Con- 
sisting of a 4%” Rubber Cap Vulcanized on 
to a Highly Vitrified Brick Base 


curb, are imbedded in the concrete foundation at intervals 
of 12 and 15 feet. The blocks, manufactured by the Ley- 
land and Birmingham Rubber Co., are 8 inches long by 4 
inches wide by 3 inches deep, with vertical sides. The lower 
2% inches of the block consist of hard rubber on which a 
¥Y% inch cap of soft rubber is mounted. The bottoms, end 
and sides of the blocks were dipped in hot bitumen and then 
laid. Traffic is considerable, and consists mainly of heavily 
loaded vans and trucks 

This paving was laid with the express purpose of re- 
ducing noise and vibration, and it is claimed to have practi- 
cally eliminated them. There has been no movement of 
the blocks and they show very little sign of wear. 


“North British” Blocks in Glasgow 


“North British” Block. Laid in 1923, (1) as a “cross 
ing,” 40 feet long and 10 feet wide in Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow, one of the main thoroughfares of the city; (2) 
a much larger area in Shadwick Place, Edinburgh. This 
block consists of a 9 inch by 4% inch by 2-inch rubber 
cap mounted on a concrete block of slightly smaller dimen- 
sions all round. The rubber is in the form of a “cap” of 
l inch in thickness of semi-hard rubber, vulcanized to a 
“tread” of rubber compound also 1 inch thick. A chaplet 
of steel with extending lugs is embedded in the “tread,” 
the extending lugs serving as an anchorage and connection 
to the concrete half of the block which is cast around them. 
The smaller dimensions of the concrete base allow ample 
space for grouting to obtain a firm hold on all four sides 
when laying and at the same time admit of a fairly close 
joint between the rubber caps. The wearing surface of the 
caps is slightly higher in the middle, which not only pre- 
vents wear at the edges but affords good holding to traffic. 
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Traffic over the blocks in Glasgow is very heavy but they 
show no sign of wear and have given every satisfaction. 

In Edinburgh the traffic is medium but faster; the City 
Road Engineer reports that “the paving has given every 
satisfaction and is apparently as good now as when it was 
laid down.” 

A defect in one block occurred in Glasgow in 1925 and 
it had to be taken up and replaced. 

The North British Rubber Company have patented an- 
other block in which rubber is vulcanized to a hard brick, 
but no information is available at the moment as to its 
capabilities. 

Test Under Heavy Traffic Conditions 

“Gaisman” Block. Laid in 1926 in New Bridge Street, 
London, area 700 square yards. This block measures 10% 
inches by 85 inches by 4% inches and consists of a rubber 
cap approximately 5¢ inch thick and vulcanized onto and 
into the recesses in a highly vitrified brick base of the En- 
gineering brick type. In laying, 34 inch of sand was laid 
on the top of the concrete foundation to form a bed or 
cushion, and the blocks after being dipped, bottom, one end 
and side in hot “Rubgrip,” were placed in position on it, 
and these jointed in with the same material. Traffic in 
New Bridge Street is very heavy; the Police Census gives 
16,494 vehicles per day, with an equivalent weight of 266 
tons per yard of width per hour, but as the centre part of the 
roadway is little used, owing to the presence of “refuges” 
or “islands,” the weight per yard on the remainder of the 
width, carrying the bulk of the traffic must be something 
like 300-320 tons per yard. 

Unevenness in laying, due to inexperience and the in- 
clusion of a number of experimental blocks which have 
not stood so well as the rest detracts somewhat from the 
appearance of the paving, but the results as a whole are 
quite satisfactory; there has been no movement in the 
blocks, the rubber shows no sign of deterioration and there 
is little sign of wear. It is noticeable that the wood paving 
adjacent, which was laid at the same time as the rubber, 
has been worn down % inch or more by the traffic. 

The facility with which the “Gaisman” blocks can be 
taken up and then satisfactorily replaced is of interest as 
affecting access to under-road services and the cost in 
wasted paving usually attendant in breaking up a road for 
such purposes ; this was exemplified in New Bridge Street 
in the course of 1928. 

Universal Rubber Paviors, Ltd., of Manchester, the 
owners of the “Gaisman” patents, have recently introduced 
a similar block with a cheaper quality of rubber surface 
and of lesser depth, also a “Strip” block, with two strips of 
rubber vulcanized into a brick base, the strips running with 
the length of the brick. These new blocks have undergone 
the same intensive preliminary tests as the standard block 
was subjected to before it was used in New Bridge Street, 
and the results have been equally good. 


“Cowper” Black 

The “Cowper” Block.—This block or slab is the inven- 
tion of Mr. Sheridan Cowper and was tested in Southwark, 
with results that warranted the Board of Rubber Road- 
ways, Ltd., giving it a further test. 300 square yards were 
laid in Thurloe Place in January, 1928, on a roadway ap- 
proximately 21 feet wide over which there is considerable 
‘bus and other traffic passing at fair speed. This road has 
a reputation for being difficult to maintain in order. The 
improved “Cowper” block differs in several ways to the 
pattern tested in Southwark, but the general principle is 
the same—a three-piece built-up rubber slab, tongued and 
recessed on all four sides. 

The unit size has been doubled and is now 13% inches 
in length, being made up of two half areas, each 9 inches 
by 4% inches, which overlap 414 inches. 
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It is 2%4 inches thick and composed of three different 
classes of compounds of rubber of equal depth, the middle 
layer being a hard composition, and the others of softer and 
tougher material. The surface is adequately roughed to 
prevent slipping. Blocks of half size are provided to bring 
margins to a straight line. The inter-locking is very com- 
plete, the holding being about equal to half the surface area 
of the block. 

The blocks are laid direct onto the concrete foundation 
and tapped into place, the jointing is tight and the spread 
of the upper layer of rubber under the pressure of traffic 
makes the seal all the tighter. 

Though these blocks have now been in use for a year, 
they have kept true to shape, and there has been no indica- 
tion of creep. They have spread a very little, but this was 
expected and allowed for in the design. They are in excel- 
lent condition and wearing well, and are an indication that 
a carpeting of rubber for road surfacing is a possible de- 
velormment. 

“Cresson” Block 

The “Cresson” Block is the invention of Mr. L. Cres- 
son, of Singapore, and has been successfully tested there. 

The area laid in the Croydon Road at Anerley, a por- 
tion of which was laid within the last few months, will be 
150 square yards; the blocks are laid between the curbing 
and the tram lines. 

The block measures 9 inches by 3 inches by 33% inches, 
in depth and consists of a hard composition base made of 
stone chippings, sand and other ingredients combined with 
rubber latex, which after compressing and drying is vulcan- 
ized, together with a rubber cap % inch thick. The com- 
position base is extraordinarily hard, dense and non-porous, 
and the attachment of the cap is satisfactory. 

The blocks were laid directly on the concrete founda- 
tion, being first dipped as to bottom, one end and side in 
hot “Invicta” grouting. 

This paving stood remarkably well in Singapore, and 
there is no apparent reason why it should not succeed here. 

Although the five varieties of paving block just referred 
to may be said to have passed the experimental stage it 
must not be concluded that they are incapable of improve- 
ment, or that still other better, simpler and cheaper methods 
of utilizing rubber on roads are not only desirable, but 
necessary. But until we have profited by experience suffi- 
ciently to determine formule that will give a “tread” of 
the exact quality required for road purposes with due re- 
gard to economy in price, we will probably be well advised 
to stick to the smaller surface unit that a block gives. 


Rubber Content of Blocks 


There are at present few data for such formule. High 
quality motor tires contain a large percentage of raw rub- 
ber. The quality of tire treads has been continually im- 
proved by tire makers of repute as experience has pro- 
gressed and shown them in which direction their mixes 
should be improved. Whether the rubber for a road will 
have to contain as high a percentage of raw rubber experi- 
ence only can show. It may well be that a rubber road 
requires less elasticity than a tire tread and consequently 
less raw rubber, and more loading with products, which, 
although not rubber, impart certain very desirable qualities 
to the rubber compound. 

Price is a potent factor in all road surfacing matters, 
and unless and until rubber paving is put on the market 
at a cost that will, all things considered, prove economical, 
its employment will practically be restricted to cases where 
price is of less consideration than the amenities attaching 
to lack of noise and vibration—and such cases will be few. 
The prices hitherto quoted have been a serious deterrent, 
and it has not been a good selling point to introduce high 
rates in negotiations with road authorities, particularly as 
the ultimate cost will probably be much less. 
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With the knowledge now possessed of the behavior of 
rubber under traffic and the considerable success achieved 
in Overcoming movement and creep, the first difficulty met 
with and the greatest, a further step in development may, 
it is hoped, be looked for. 

So many technical difficulties, which as yet have not been 
surmounted, are attached to the vulcanization of rubber 
in the open, that there is at present no possibility of putting 
down a rubber compound on a road in the raw, so to speak, 
and then successfully vulcanizing it or a top onto it, im situ, 
but an advance does appear practicable in the direction of 
“carpeting,” with vulcanized rubber, and research on these 
lines should be amply repaid. 

Experience would seem to indicate that the early diffi- 
culties encountered in anchoring rubber and in making it 
lie down, its creep and movement, were due largely to ig- 
norance in compounding for the particular purpose, and 
that a wiser choice and use of ingredients and the sand- 
wiching of selected compounds each designed to fulfill a 
certain function, would produce a mat or carpet that would 
do what was required of it. Carpeting is a much more ex- 
peditious method of paving than block laying, and it has 
other decided advantages from a road engineer’s point of 
view, which render it a desirable departure from the older 
form of paving. One difficulty with rubber in sheet form 
is that of taking up sections to get at water and other serv- 
ices, and relaying the rubber. Possibly some form of vul- 
canizing, in situ, will be devised to overcome this difficulty. 


Sound and Vibration Closely Allied 


With 90 per cent of the vehicles plying on our streets 
shod with rubber, traffic noises are not the nuisance and 
menace they were, but they are still bad enough to call for 
measures to reduce them. 

The twin phenomena of sound and vibration are closely 
interrelated, “and any reduction in the intensity of sound 
contributes to the comfort and efficiency of all brain work- 
ers by reducing their response to small vibrational move- 
ment.” Certain sounds such as the working of engines, 

















“Cowper” Blocks—A Three-Piece Built-up Rubber 
Slab—Tongued and Recessed on All Four Sides 


the sounding of horns and voices, cannot be modified by 
any form of street paving. Other sounds like the rattling 
of articles on vehicles and the sound of horse traffic and 
shaking of windows can be materially modified, and any 
system of rubber paving offers the important and obvious 
advantages of absorbing much of the vibration caused by 
modern traffic, and of reducing what may be termed the 
secondary noises connected therewith. 

Testimony is forthcoming, both in New Bridge Street 
and Thurloe Place, of the benefits and comfort conferred 
on the occupants of houses in these respects, by the laying 
down of rubber. 

In 1923, a series of tests were made, on the experi- 
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mental rubber pavu Whitehall The results showed 
(a) That there was a reduction in noise 1n the case of the 


rubber paving of 30 per cent compared with wood paving 


in the same neighborhood. (b) That the remaining noise 
was altered in typ s less objectionable, and (c) That 
vibration was reduce 


xluced by street traffic on differing 


pavements present a difficulty They lose in value unless 
they e compa recorded under precisely similar 
conditions of situ nd traffic, and it is next to impos- 
ible to obtain precis« such similar conditions. The alter- 
native is to mea the vibrational movement in buildings 
—s selected points 

land to contrast 
them with condi- 


tions approximate- 
ly alike in other 
buildings. Measure- 
ments of this na- 
ture were taken at 
New Bridge Street, 
| under the auspices 
|of Rubber Road- 
ways, Ltd., by Mr 
W. Pollard Digby, 
in November, 1927, 
al es | who came to the 

- ‘conclusion after a 
careful study, that 
the rubber paving 





“North British” Block—Consisting of 
a 2” Rubber Cap Mounted on a Con- 
crete Base 


had _ considerably 
reduced vibration in the premises facing it and further 
that the silencing of a great deal of the traffic noise was 
very marked. He als ncluded that the results of these 
two improvements wet! to increase the comfort of the 
occupiers and increase the life of the structures facing 
on the roadway further, to prolong the life of the 


road toundatiot 

has been drawn to the destruc- 
tive torces of vibration, and not without for the 
tendency to increase the speed and loading of road vehicles 
localities the continual vibration 
real source of danger to build- 


{ onsiderable itt 
reason, 
is growing and in many 


caused is becoming a very 


ines abutting o1 


Report on Paving at Southwark 


In reporting on the experiments with rubber paving in 
Southwark, which covered a period of years, the borough 
engineer stated: “I found and heard of no case of 
horses skidding or heavily loaded vehicles but there are in- 
stances of light cars and bicycles skidding, and the most 
serious complaint has been from the police as to men slip- 
ping on the in damp weather,” and he suggests 
roughing the face of the rubber blocks to prevent this; all 
the blocks experimented with had smooth faces. 

During the recent frosts, it has been a matter of remark 
that while adjacent wood paving and pavements were coated 
white with frost, and had to be gritted or sanded, rubber 
remained untouched and perfectly free from frost 


have 


rubber 


paving 
or slip 

A road surface of whatever type has a co-efficient of 
friction a value constant to that surface; it varies, 
however, with the state of the weather and the state of the 
surface at any moment. Skidding or slipping of wheels 
takes place under certain conditions on any surface, and 
experience with rubber indicates that no unusual skidding 
or slipping is experienced, and that as a rule it is better 
rather than worse than some other types of paving under 
bad conditions 

In a paper on “The Evolution of Modern Road Sur- 
faces,”’ by Major R. G. H. Clements, read before the Royal 


with 
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Society of Arts a year ago, the following table is given as 

an indication of the approximate values which may be as- 

signed to principal groups or types of surface: 

Co-efficients of Friction (y) of main groups of Road Sur- 
facing materials. 


Material of Surface. Dry 
CLD een Gib SUED Wi doce nob bscec onde e ce siadite 693 
(2) Rubber on tar tested surface (including sprayed, 
grouted and tarmacadam) ...........cccssees 494 
(3) Rubber on bitumen (including all types of asphalt 
or bitumen treated surfaces) ...............-. 597 
(4) Rubber on wood block paving ................ .590 
tig fe Re arrrrrrrrerrs 486 


A wet, slimy condition is the likeliest for skidding, and 
a quick disposal of water will assist in mitigating it; for 
this reason the face of all blocks should be roughened by 
slight ribs in such a manner that water may not be retained 
on the fac 


India Tyre & Rubber Co., Ltd. 


HE British plant of the India Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, located at Inchinnan, Scotland, fifteen miles 
from Glasgow, and which was opened September 8, 
1928, is steadily increasing its productive capacity with 
sales reported to be running far ahead of output. It is ex- 











The India Tyre and Rubber Company, Ltd., Plant 
at Inchinnan 


pected that the output will soon total 2,000 casings and 
tubes per day. 

The plant at Inchannin is of the most modern type, and 
the initial production of the tires has been kept under the 
close control of the expert members of the technical staff 
of the American company. 


The U.S. Rubber Industry in 1927 


HE value of products of rubber manufacturing es- 
I tablishments in the United States in 1927 aggregated 
$1,225,077,114 as against $1,257,997,707 in 1925, ac- 
cording to data recently collected by the Department of 
Commerce. The drop reflects the decline in consumption 
of crude rubber in 1927 from 1925 and the general state 
of the industry. However, the figures of the Department 
of Commerce show some interesting facts, indicating no de- 
cline in the actual operations of the industry. 

The number of establishments engaged in manufac- 
turing rubber goods increased and in spite of a decline in 
the number of people employed in the industry, the total 
expended in wages was higher than in 1925. In unit pro- 
duction the output was apparently more and the real dif- 
ference in value of all products is accounted for in the 
lower cost of raw materials, fuel and power in 1927 as 
compared with 1925. 


Comparison of Wages, Costs, and Production in the Rubber 
Manufacturing Industry in the United States, 1927-1925 


1927 1925 
ge Oe 516 509 
Wage Earners (Average) ............ 141,997 148,382 
gio Ries saa euled ih ude ue $198,073,743 $191,089,638 
Cost of Materials, Fuel and Power 660,370,209 720,058,847 
wu ££ Ft. Cl Cea. 1,225,077,114 1,257,997,707 
Value Added by Manufacturers 564,706,905 537,938,860 
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Some Possibilities for Increased 
Efficiency in Rubber Factories 


Complete Statistics Covering Every Factory Operation, Secured By Means of 


Tabulating Machines, Aid Executives in Controlling Inventories. 


Production Costs, Payrolls and Production Planning 


HEN one reads about the great advances in sys- 

tems of distribution, productivity of labor, im- 

proved machinery, and chemical research which 
have been made in the rubber industry and visits the large 
factories to visualize these accomplishments, the natural 
conclusion is that the millenium has arrived. On the sur- 
face these improvements may seem marvels of the age, as 
indeed they are, but beneath it all there is an undercurrent 
of development which in time will focus attention upon 
possibilities which have been long neglected and little un- 
derstood. 

For example, there has been endless discussion as to 
the future of the small manufacturer on the one hand, and 
the large manufacturer on the other. It is just beginning 
to be realized that neither one of these classes represents 
the most efficient balance of production which makes for 
ideal manufacturing conditions and lowest operating costs. 
Many of the large rubber units have reached the point 
where added capacity means increased unit cost. On the 
other hand, many of the smaller rubber plants are produc- 
ing too great a variety to attain confined unit volume enough 
for low costs. Research recently conducted in the electrical 
industry proved to one plant that beyond two million units 
a year their unit costs went up in as great a proportion as 
they did when production fell below that figure. The solu- 
tion of the problem was found by letting out all produc- 
tion in excess of two million to others, which enabled them 
to strike a balance of steady production at the desired 
figure. 

Use of Tabulating Machines 


How did they arrive at this conclusion? By develop- 
ment of complete statistics amplifying every angle of their 
operations with the assistance of tabulating machines, of 
which there are several types on the market, are not a new 
development, their use dating back some fifteen years. But 
business is just beginning to realize their possibilities as an 
aid to a tighter and more efficient control of business opera- 
tions. From comparatively simple tabulations and compu- 
tations of sales statistics and accounting records, their use 
is being expanded to control finished inventories, produc- 
tion costs, payrolls, planning, and every type of record 
which, when produced speedily at a small clerical cost, gives 
the operating executive a complete picture of the situation. 
He, in turn, freed from the meshes of gathering detailed 
data, is able to make correct decisions which are so vital 
in the profitable operation of any business. 


It is natural that the development of the use of these 
machines has come not from the makers of the machines 
so much as it has from executives well versed in particular 
industries who have been able to apply the machine to fit 
their own particular problems. Several vital developments 


of this sort are going on in the rubber industry at the pres- 
ent time in many of the larger companies. 

With increase in size, the difficulties involving control 
of operations mount. True, the large scale production of 
the big unit automatically gives it operating and distribut- 
ing economies which are not available in the same degree 
to the smaller unit. Flexibility of operation to meet 
modern conditions such as changes in tire sizes in the tire 
industry, changes in fashion and type of demand in foot- 
wear, and so on, is much to be desired. Once attained, the 
risks from losses due to obsolescence are materially lessened 


Codes for Reporting Stocks at Branches 


Most of the large rubber companies distribute through 
branches, the number of which may run as high as fifty 
or more. In the midst of the active season on tires, for 
instance, the problem of keeping the stock balanced at all 
warehouses with all sizes of tires and tubes, aside from the 
different grades, is no small one. One large company has 
made it a rule for all branches to report their inventory 
weekly. Fast mail service enables this report to be of 
value from those branches located within overnight service 
from the factory, but on distant branches it was felt neces- 
sary to wire in the information. This proved an expensive 
proposition until a code was worked out along the lines 
in which numbers are used in tabulating systems, and the 
desired result was obtained at low cost. 

Reducing all descriptions to a numerical equivalent 
which is necessary on tabulating machines has been of 
enormous aid in other directions. It has made possible 
proving results and eliminating errors in description and 
quantities: In one footwear plant where tabulating ma- 
chines have been used on the factory ticket and master 
planning for seven years the workers have become so edu- 
cated to the system that it was possible to eliminate the 
descriptions from work tickets and print the figures only in 
the same positions as they formerly appeared on the printed 
form. Compounds are numbered, calendered stocks are 
numbered, dies and patterns are numbered, operations have 
key digits, the finished product is keyed, so that it is pos- 
sible to correlate and sort the instructions and results of all 
operations with speed and accuracy which is unbelievable. 

It is a fact that the detail in scheduling production in 
footwear is so intricate that no plant in the world has as 
yet contained complete control of it, although several are 
on the road to it. The average footwear line contains per- 
haps five hundred different shoes. But when these are 
divided into widths, lasts, colors and sizes, and then broken 
down into parts, of which the average shoe has thirty, 
the variety fans out into the millions. Yet once each in- 
tegrated part is assigned a code number and control started 
with the order which is keyed to the last detail, an air- 
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tight control is possible which has never before been at- 
tained. And out of these figures come several by-products 
which assume even greater importance than the product. 

In every footwear plant there is an economical unit of 
production which can be handled at the lowest handling 
cost, and employs the greatest utility of labor and ma- 
chinery. The problem is to find what that unit is. And it 
can be done only by the correlation of a mass of data, which 
if attempted by ordinary hand clerical methods, would not 
only entail tremendous expense but so long a time that the 
result would be of little use when it was obtained. But, 
when the entire control is handled on tabulating machines 
from the minute the order is received until the goods are 
shipped, payment received, and the transaction consum- 
mated, records are automatically available which will guide 
the operating staff to find this most economical unit which 
is so vital to efficient operation in these times. 

And out of this result will come an even more impor- 
tant conclusion. It will serve as a guide to determine at 
what point it is best to break off the expansion of a single 
plant and start another unit. Already the rubber industry 
is realizing that there is a limit to which a single plant can 
go and operate efficiently. The opening of American man- 
aged plants in foreign countries was in part occasioned by 
the tariff. But there is no tariff in California, and it is 
a logical thing to suppose that the tariff is not the entire 
reason for the move to foreign shores. 


Automatic Records Aid Executives 


It should not be construed that the introduction of ma- 
chine accounting is going to make judgments automatically 
correct. On the contrary, more will depend upon the exec- 
utive brains than ever before, because the fact is that in 
the past vital decisions which affected the cost of operations 
tremendously in the past have been made by clerks. Why? 

tecause the mass of detail involved was so great that the 
major executive could not be familiar enough with it to 
make the decisions. Now the clerical functions are becom- 
ing clearly divorced from the decisions as the correlation 
and accumulation of figures is done automatically. And 
we shall look for fewer recurrences of the situation where 
a large concern is caught with a several million dollar in- 
ventory and could not fill an order because bad judgment 
had been used in what to make for stock; or of the case 
where one branch is overstocked and the factory goes on 
producing for another who is out of stock. 

The benefits which will accrue when the rubber industry 
as a whole gets complete co-ordination of its controls are 
endless. Much of the present price-cutting, rebating, 
dumping, shutting down, laying off employees, then run- 
ning three shifts, will disappear. The writer is even so 
bold as to suggest that development in this field will work 
faster toward eliminating these evils than round table 
conferences by trade organizations although they might af- 
ford a medium to attain these ends. 


Exports of Mechanical Goods in 1928 


United States exports of mechanical rubber goods 
reached new heights in 1928, with a value of $7,426,766, 
or 3 per cent, more than in 1927, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Hose, packing, and friction-tape ex- 
ports all increased in volume and value, while belting de- 
clined slightly in volume but increased 6 per cent in value. 
With the exception of rubber hose, all unit values exceeded 
those of 1927 or, in the case of packing, remained the same. 
The United States is the largest exporter of mechanical 
rubber goods, although the advances made by other coun- 
tries during 1928 were greater than those of the United 
States. 
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chaphorsts CHATS 
with the ENGINEER 


By W. F. Scuapnorst, M.E. 











Low Freezing Temperatures 


UBBER at ordinary temperatures is a first class 
structural material. But as every reader doubtless 
knows, dip a bouncing rubber ball into liquid air and 

then drop it on the floor and it will shatter like glass. The 
behavior of materials at extremely low temperatures is al- 
ways very interesting. Thus the Bureau of Standards of 
Washington, D. C., recently announced that Professor H. 
Kamerlingh Onnes, of the University of Leyden, Holland, 
succeeded in obtaining a temperature within one degree 
centigrade of absolute zero, which is “going some.” 

Professor Onnes attempted to solidify liquid helium 
but he failed. The helium remained liquid at 458 deg. F. 
below zero. 

In this connection the following figures will doubtless 
prove of interest. They represent the freezing temperatures 
of various liquids and gases with which most of us are ac- 
quainted : 


Carbon Tetrachloride ........ 9.2 Fahr 
ME “iv diduds theses —38.0 
Chlorbenzene ........ —49.79 
NST TE REE OE —82.8 
MN ti i nk Bote a oahw oA —107.86 
Carbon Dioxide ........ 109.4 
I ee I os ehh wee —139.72 
RNG PEIIES cncccbdcvecesenaes —144.1 
Metiryi Chloride ............ 145.1 
Carbon Disulphide .................. —169.94 
Ether (Second Method) ............ —176.98 
Ether (First Method) ............ -190.36 
Ouryoen ...cée te ways 40. —297.29 
NN ar ee — 430.00 


Helium (liquid at —458 deg. F.) 


Steam Heating Formula 
Here is a simple formula that gives surprisingly accu- 

rate results for the determination of steam necessary for 
heating a building: 

S = .001 (70-t) V 

Where 

S = pounds of steam per day; 

T = outside temperature in degrees F; 

V =total volume to be heated in cubic 


The formula is based on figures published by the Heat 
Utilization Committee of the National District Heating As- 
sociation as given in their association Bulletin a few years 
ago. 

While it is true that the figures relate to office buildings, 
I can see no reason why they should not apply equally well 
to almost any other type of building used for housing hu- 
The committee stated : 


feet. 


man beings. 
“In order to know how much a building manager 
can cut down his heating expense, he should determine 
first what his standard or proper consumption is. This, 
of course, will vary somewhat with the type of con- 
struction, exposure and design of system, but relatively 
these points are much less important than the care with 
which the building is operated.” 
For example, how much steam will be required to heat 
a building 200 ft. long x 100 ft. wide x 50 ft. high when the 
outside temperature is 10 degrees F.? 
Solution : 
200 « 100 & 50 = 1,000,000 cu. Ft. 
S = .001 (70-10) 1,000,000 — 60,000 
pounds of steam per day. 
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Rubber}Goods Sales During 1928 
Again Top Billion-Dollar Mark 


Boots, Shoes, Flooring, Rubberized Fabrics and Other Products 
Reached New Peaks in Crude Rubber Consumption as Well as 
Tires and Tubes, But Sales Values Were Lowest Since 1924 


ESPITE a year of deflation in crude rubber that dollar mark. The fact that the 1928 total was the lowest 
brought widespread reductions in prices on all its since 1924 is accounted for by the price reductions made 
products, the rubber goods manufacturing industry necessary when the market price of crude rubber was cut 
in the United States once again proved itself in the billion- in half owing to the sudden decision of the British govern- 
dollar group of domestic industrial activities. The grand ment to abolish the Stevenson Act restrictions. This 
total sales value of all rubber goods shipments from Ameri- marked deflation of price quotations on the crude com- 
can factories during 1928 was $1,195,423,900 as compared modity caused several leading rubber manufacturing com- 
with the 1927 total of $1,210,195,600 and the record 1926 panies to end their year with losses running into the millions 
figure of $1,310,893,500, according to reports by the Rub- of dollars. 
ber Association of America, Inc., raised to represent 100 That the industry in the United States is growing 
per cent of the industry. rapidly in all its diversified branches is proven by the fact 
This is the fourth successive year that the value of rub- that the record crude rubber consumption last year was not 
ber manufactures in this country has passed the billion- confined to automobile tires and inner tubes alone, but 


Comparative Table of Value of Rubber Maal Shipped from items Pleats. and the Amount of 
Crude Rubber Consumed for the Last Five Years 

















*Total Value of Manufactured Rubber Products ‘Shipped Crude Rubber  Consumed—Lang Tons 
Propuct 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 Propuct 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 
Tires and Tire Sundries =~ and Tire Sundries 
1 Auto and Truck Auto and Truck Casings........ 271,487 223,159 209,818 213,72 182,308 
Casings ........ $622,557 $624,746 $680,026 $618,266 $467,361 
2 Auto and Truck 2 Auto and Truck Tubes........ 56,403 47,505 50,608 58,802 49,632 
;, —— 94,854 99,567 121,891 117,631 83,408 
3 Motorcycle Cas- 3 Motorcycle Casings & Tubes 412 403 318 406 359 
ings & Tubes 1,834 2,128 2,083 2,189 1,389 ‘ ‘ 
4 Bicycle Casings 4 Bicycle Casings & Tubes.... 966 720 755 811 677 
and Tubes .... 2,845 2,470 2,860 3,011 3,255 
Aeroplane Cas- 5 Aeroplane Casings & Tubes§ 116 a cine 1 14 
ings & Tubes§ 411 839 425 450 335 , P ; 
6 Solid and Cush- 6 Solid and Cushion Tires........ 12,220 13,667 15,073 18,462 15,477 
ion Tires........ 24,694 33,190 36,098 40,842 27,672 
7? All other Solid 7 All other Solid Tires........... 634 373 327 461 317 
O_o 2,602 1,032 898 1,440 516 
8 Tire Sundries & 8 Tire Sundries and Repair 
Repair Mater’s 21,269 21,447 22,514 19,830 14,480 y SEEN ‘“suivenicuitniiasthicudeeetes 6,101 5,329 4,757 4,319 2,908 
TOTAL—Tires and rOTAL— 
Tire Sundries $771,066 $785,419 $866,795 $803,659 $598,416 Tires and Tire Sundries...... 348,339 291,186 281,656 296,986 251,692 
Other Rubber Products Cae Rubber Products 
) Mechanical Rub- Mechanical Rubber Goods . 17,894 15,614 15,145 18,749 14,345 
ber Goods...... $102,258 $98,27 $98,258 $102,607 $74,537 
10 Boots & Shoes.. 93,875 103,892 114,594 100,675 108,590 i0 Boots and Shoes ......... we 16,894 16,524 14,245 13,203 13,826 
11 Insulated Wire 11 Insulated Wire and Insulating 


& Insulating a ee 3,444 3,481 3,047 3,201 2.875 


Compounds .. 34,432 34,075 35,487 33,379 30,214 i 
12 Druggist Sundries, 12 Druggist Sundries, Medical & 
Medical and Sur- Surgical Rubber Goods .... 1,577 2,330 2,112 2,360 2,425 
gical Rubber Goods 8,492 14,048 12,931 13,711 12,702 : 
83 Wenilonere” Relites 13 Stationers’ Rubber Goodst .. °. __— silat inamareves mee 
| TEESE 2.746 ce ensieial f 
14 Bathing Appareltt 2,347 Sites RTA ES ats cure 24 Bathing Apparel 0-00 627 sevevversery saves 
15 Rubber Clothing** 8.438 15 Rubber Clothing*’ .. ‘indian 1,248 
lé Automobile 16 Automobile Fabrics**  .......... 961 
ae 9,110 - 27,383 22,662 21,754 20,270 4,042 2,506 2,653 2,805 
17 Other Rubberizéd | 17 Other Rubberized Fabrics** 2,237 
Fabrics** .......... 9,495 / 
18 Hard Rubber Goods 7,345 8,073 10,355 12,719 10,729 18 Hard Rubber Goods ......... 1,110 702 1,137 2,495 2,827 
19 Heels and Soles 23,653 19,616 18,373 27,565 19,893 19 Heels and Soles ............cccccees 5,591 3,922 4,312 8,188 5,788 
20 Rubber Flooring 4,707 4,884 4,241 xx2,971 shaowvetia 20 Rubber Flooring. .................. 1,062 922 867 xx661 sis 
21 Sporting Coods, 21 Sporting Goods, Toys and 
Toys & Noveltiesx 7,582 DIE. inntesincsccwenasntaand 0 
2 Misc., not included 22 Miscellaneous, not included in 
in any of above any of above Items ........ 3,214 4,003 4,715 5,377 5,225 
OE, cneiein 14,044 17,717 22,326 23,056 17,369 
TOTAL—Other Rub- rOTAL—Other Rubber Products 58,510 51,540 48,086 56,887 50,116 
ber Products... $328,724 $327,961 $339,227 $338,437 $294,304 
GRAND TOTAL— GRAND TOTAL—AIll Products 406,849 342,726 329,742 353,873 301,808 


All Products....$1,099,790 $1,113,380 $1,206,022 $1,142,096 $892,720 








Note—aAll figures in the above tables are estimated to represent 92 per cent of the total industry. 
*000 omitted. 
**Formerly included under the heading “Waterproof Cloth and Clothing (except Rubber Sheeting).”’ 
$Formerly shown under the heading “All other pneumatic casings and tubes not elsewhere specified.” 
tFormerly included in “Druggist Sundries, Medical and Surgical Rubber Goods.” 
xFormerly reported in various classifications. 
xxThree quarters only. 





marked new high levels of production in the case of many 


yf the minor rubber goods lines. Such products as rubber 


boots and shoes, rubber flooring, rubberized clothing and 
automobile fabrics, and toys and novelties also attained new 
peaks of output during the greatest production year the 


In the face of 
sales values, certain products, 


domestic m s ever experienced. 
the ot neral decline in annual 


uch as rubber heels and soles, mechanical rubber goods, 


ind insulated wire and insulating compounds succeeded in 
urpassing their 1927 sales volume because of the greatly 
increased producti 

Automobile and other casings, inner tubes, solid tires, 
and tire sundries and repair materials, as usual, accounted 
for approximately 85 per cent of the total crude rubber 
consumpti ghtly more than 70 per cent of the 
rrand total sales value of all rubber goods. The value of 
these items Lom reached a figure of $838,115,217 as 
wainst $357,308,683 for all other types of rubber products 
In amount of crud bber used, tires, tubes and tire repair 
materials absorb 378,629 tons as compared with 63,598 
tons for the rest of the rubber industry. Of these totals, 
295,095 tons of rubber went into pneumatic automobile and 
motor truck casings with a valu of $676,692,400. All of 
these figures well as the ones which follow, have been 
raised to 100 per cent from those reported by the Rubber 
Associatio! 

lhe sales valu yf mechanical rubber goods surpassed 


that of boots and shoes for the first time in the yearly totals 

Rubber Association Mechanical goods 
produced in 1928 were valued at $111,150,000, while rubber 
totaled $102,038,044. During 1927, on the other 
shipments had a value of $112, 
goods only $106,818,500 


compiled by th 


rootweal 


hand, rubber footwear 
996 000 and 


Ve h Lie al 


mechani rubber 


factories consumed only 1,000 tons more 


crude rubber than boot and shoe plants, but the difference 
in sales value explained in part by the lowering of foot- 
wear prices, due not only to deflation in rubber cost but 


ilso to the lack of inclement weather. 


Sales value for rubber heels and soles was higher thar 
for 1926 or 


record ot $29,962,000 made in 


1927 at $25.709.800. but below the previous 
1925. Hard rubber goods 
sales were at the lowest figure since 1921 with a total value 
of $7,983,700 as against the previous year’s total of 
$8,775,000 and the 1925 record of $13,825,000. Sporting 
goods, toys and novelties, previously reported in various 
were figured separately for the first time in 
value ot 


classifications, 


1928 and were shown to have an annual sales 


SS 241.300 

also made for stationers’ 
rubber goods and for bathing apparel for the first time 
total value of 
Individual classifica 
for automobile fabrics, also 
also included in the tables 


Separate classifications wert 


shown to have a sales 


the latter $2,551,090 


Che tormet 
$2,984,800 and 


Was 


tions tor rubber clothing and 
computed tor the first time, are 
otf the Associatior 

ewer manutacturers than ever before made reports in 
answer to the questionnaires of the Rubber Association, but 
they indicated definitely that the rubber industry is employ 
ing more workers than have been used at any time before 
On the basis of the third week of each quarter, it was esti- 
mated that the age daily number of employes was 
160,155 as against an average of 152,980 for the preceding 
7 1926 


avel 


IT 
year and 153,739 for the previous record year of 
reclaimed rubber rose to its highest 
point during the past year, and production also reached a 
new peak for this industry. Scrap rubber absorption was 


also at its highest level in 1928. 


Consumption of 


Che total stock of crude rubber on hand in the United 
States at the end of the year declined to a figure lower than 





in either of the two previous years and below any figures 
for the past eight years with the exceptions of 1925 and 
1926. The amount of crude rubber arrivals during the year 
and the total of crude rubber afloat to this country on De- 
cember 31, however, were higher than for any other year 
in the history of the industry. 

The figures presented in the accompanying table are esti- 
mated by the Rubber Association to represent 92 per cent 
of the industry in the United States, but those which have 
been quoted in this article have been raised to represent 100 
per cent of the domestic industry. 


Temperature and Humidity Control 


HE physical testing committee of the rubber division, 

American Chemical Society, through its research as- 

sociate, F. E. Rupert, has conducted a series of tests 
at the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., to de- 
termine the effect of temperature and humidity control in 
rubber testing. 

This investigation involved several thousand tests, made 
upon five rubber compounds under conditions in which 
temperature and humidity were varied during the prepara- 
lhe compounds represent types of formu- 
laboratory test 


tion and testing 
las in general use in the tire industry—a 
compond, two high-grade gum tire carcass compounds, and 
two high-grade tread compounds. These formulas give 
an opportunity to observe the effect of humidity and tem 
perature upon compounds of high and low rubber con- 
tent and upon compounds containing two widely different 
types of organic accelerators, as well as varying amounts of 
common softeners. 

The first part of the report of Mr. Rupert deals with 
the effect of temperature and relative humidity subsequent 
to vulcanization but prior to testing. The temperatures 
used were 5°, 15°, 25°, 35°, and 45° C., and the relative 
humidities used at each of the above temperature were 0, 
20, 60, 80, and 100 per cent. Tests were made at each of 
these humidities at each temperature with 
of five cures of the five compounds, thus providing for the 
effect of these variables upon both under and over cured 


relative each 


materials 

This part of the investigation proved that variations in 
temperature which may occur from day to day in an uncon 
trolled testing room may affect the physical tests to the same 
extent as a 25 to 40 per cent change in time of cure. The 
relative humidity affects the results in only a minor degree. 

The second part of the investigation in which the same 
five compounds were used, dealt with the effect of tempera- 
ture and relative humidity after mixing but prior to vul- 
canization. Only three cures of each compound were used, 
while the temperatures employed were 15°, 25°, and 35 
C., and the relative humidities 10, 40, 70, and 100 per cent. 

The results showed that variations in the absolute hu- 
midity of the room in which the unvulcanized rubber is 
stored between the time of mixing and the time of curing 
may affect the tensile strength and modulus of rubber com- 
pounds to as great a degree as does the temperature after 
vulcanization. 

The effects upon the physical properties of vulcanized 
compounds produced by storing the raw ingredients under 
various humidities previous to mixing were also studied. 
No appreciable differences in the properties of the vulcan- 
ized rubber were found, from which it was concluded 
that ordinary storage conditions are satisfactory for crude 
rubber compounding ingredients. 

In an extension of this investigation which is still in 
progress at the bureau, the effect of temperature and humid- 
ity, both prior to and subsequent to vulcanization, upon the 
resistance to abrasion is being studied. 
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Experiments in Securing 


Rubber from Shale 


Distillates Secured From Bituminous Oil 
California Possess Rubber-Like 
Qualities—King C. Gillette Heads Company 


Shale in 


By Wr-tarp D. Morcan 


HE recent incorporation of the Delaware Shale- 
Rubber Products Company with King C. Gillette, the 
safety razor magnate, as its president, immediately 
lends enhanced interest to the efforts which have been 
made in California to develop a substitute rubber from oil 
shale. The leader in this development has been A. R. Lend- 
ner, a chemist who has been active in assaying and research 
chemistry for 60 years. Although insofar as the rubber 
manufacturing industry is concerned the project is still 
completely in the problematical stage, the writer believes 
that some facts about the development will be of interest. 
He has accordingly visited Mr. Lendner and this report on 
the production and use of so-called shale rubber is based 
on data secured at that time. 

The present development goes back to the discovery by 
M. L. Cambern of a peculiar shale deposit in the hills near 
Elsinore, California. After some digging and prospecting 
around the territory he selected a few of the best samples 
and carried them back to Elsinore where he turned them 
over to Mr. Lendner who had been working with shale for 
over a year. 

A study of the various black, gray and clayey bitumi- 
nous shale samples was begun by the chemist who was al- 
ready thinking ‘out a new plan for extracting the heavy 
carbon-bearing oils. The shale samples were crushed and 
fired in a retort. Numerous adjustments were made in 
the processing until distillates were secured which possessed 
notable rubber-like qualities. 

The distillates were taken to the laboratory of C. J. 























A. R. Lendner Holding Samples of Shale Rubber. In His 

Left Hand is the Bituminous Shale; a Piece of Raw 

Rubber in the Middle and the Cured Rubber in His 
Right Hand 





Staplefield 
who, as one ex- 
perienced in 
rubber 
pounding, was 


com- 


chosen to carry 





the researches 
further. Mr. 
Staplefield 
prepared a 
compound con- 
taining a high 
percentage 
of the shale distillates, or shale rubber, as the new product 
had been named, a small percentage of natural rubber and 
the requisite amounts of chemicals for vulcanization. After 
being mixed in the usual manner, the mass was molded 
into small samples. These cured samples appeared to pos- 
sess all the properties which would have been expected if 
all natural rubber had been used instead of a small per- 
centage of natural rubber and a high percentage of the 
shale rubber. Also, figuring showed that by the substitu- 
tion of the shale rubber, the production cost of which was 
very low, the cost of the finished rubber goods was greatly 
reduced. 
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Oil Bearing Shale at the Elsinore Quarry, 
California 


Testing Shale Rubber Compounds 


The next step was to put the shale rubber compound 
under rigorous tests to determine accurately its properties 
as compared with compounds in which natural rubber alone 
was used. Consequently, an automobile tire was retreaded 
with a one-quarter inch thickness of the new shale rubber 
compound and put into service alongside tires purchased 
in the open market. In the following months the test tires 
covered more than 9,000 miles over good, bad and rocky 
roads. At the end of this period, according to Mr. Lendner, 
the natural rubber tires showed considerably more tread 
wear than did the shale rubber retreaded tire. The retread 
was still good for many more miles at the time the tire was 
taken off the car for display purposes. 

In the meantime, the smaller rubber samples under- 
went various tests and it is claimed that they likewise 
proved to be the equal of natural rubber compounds. In 
view of the favorable results of these tests, definite steps 
were taken to produce the shale rubber in large quantities. 

The developers of shale rubber have organized the Del- 
aware Shale-Rubber Products Company. The new com- 
pany has an authorized capital of 100,000 no par shares, 
and is permitted to issue 40,000 shares for patents obtained 
by Mr. Lendner. The present officers of the company are: 
King C. Gillette, the well known razor manufacturer; A. 
R. Lendner; Herman C. Langstaff; T. H. Rosenberger; 








6l¢ 


and C. H. Staplefield. Further details as to the develop- 
ment of the company will appear in the near future, just 
as soon as the present organization completes its preliminary 
plans. Additional interest has been given this new shale- 
rubber enterprise because of its favorable location near 
Los Angeles which is rapidly becoming an important rub- 
ber manufacturing center. 

“We have already secured shale deposits here in the west 
which will insure a daily production of sufficient shale rub- 
ber for thousands of automobile tires and other rubber 
products for many years to come,” said Mr. Lendner. 
“Most of this shale is on the surface and there will be very 
little expense in the quarrying operations. These estimates 
are based on the oil-bearing shale now visible in these de- 
posits. Morover, further operations will undoubtedly dis- 
close deeper deposits which will be of additional value in 
insuring a greater supply for our future development. 


Large Shale Deposits Available 


“The most difficult part of the shale rubber process 
was in developing an efficient method of extracting the 
carbon from the shale. Any shale containing about 70% 
or more of carbon oils may be used, providing it is free 
from asphalt and of a paraffine base. This hydrocarbon- 
bearing shale is now available in enormous quanties in this 
country and will furnish the basic raw material for pro- 
ducing great quantities of shale rubber at a remarkably 
low figure when compared with the present market price 
of natural rubber. I have named this particular variety of 
shale, Cambernite, in recognition of the work Mr. Cambern 
has done in helping me develop this new enterprise.” 

Mr. Lendner says that in his processing of bituminous 
shale the recovered oil carries over 84% carbon compound. 
About 8 or 9 per cent of fixed carbon remains in the treated 
shale, which is used largely in the manufacturing of shale 
rubber. Mr. Lendner states that the shale rubber is resilient, 
elastic and shows remarkable resistance to abrasion. 

According te Mr. Staplefield, who has had 25 years of 
rubber experience, rubber tires, rubber articles and parts of 
both and hard rubber types for industrial, commercial and 
dielectric may be manufactured from this basic ma- 
tehial derived from shale. In fact, he this new in- 
organic rubber may be used wherever the natural rubber 
of today is used. The new compound may be manufactured 
at a much lower price than vegetable rubber. 


uses 


Says, 


Rubber Helps Build Big Span 


HE Hudson River Bridge, joining New Jersey and 
I New York, is well under way but is not expected to 
be completed before 1932. It will be of the suspen 

sion type and contain the largest span in the world. 

The four main cables which will be sunk into the an 
chorage, will carry a load of 168,000,000 pounds; will con- 
tain 106,000 miles of steel wire and will weigh 28,500 tons 
hey are being produced and will be erected at a cost of 
$12,339,997.00 by the John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 
of Trenton, which concern also designed and built the 
Brooklyn Bridge 

The towers of the span will each be 670 feet above the 
water level and will contain 80,000,000 pounds of structural 
steel encased in reinforced concrete. The bridge will cost 
$75,000,000.00 at a minimum. It will have an over-all 
length of 4,800 feet and a central span of 3,500 feet. 

Capt. B. M. Mitchell, of Passaic, President of the Con- 
veying Weigher Company, and Consulting Engineer for The 
Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Company, was called 
upon to design the system for handling and conveying the 
raw material. In 1920, he designed the way of building and 
furnished the machinery for the construction of the Stam- 
ford Water Works Dam, Stamford, Conn. For this project, 
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Capt. Mitchell and The Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Company furnished the first conveyor belt that was success- 
ful in conveying mixed concrete for long distances. Capt. 

















Progress on the Hudson River Bride to Date 


Mitchell also designed and furnished the conveying equip- 
ment for the Wanaque Dam project, at Wanaque, N. J., 
the New Haven Water Works Dam, North Branford, 
Conn., and the Conowingo Dam, Havre de Grace, Md. 

The Conveying Weigher Company designed and built 
the conveying system and the belts were made by The Man- 
hattan Rubber Manufacturing Company. 


Rotary Hose Coupling 


ATENTS have recently been granted on an entirely 

new design of coupling for rotary hose to the Dixon 

Valve & Coupling Company, Philadelphia, Pa. It is 
claimed that in the past the clamps on all couplings have 
had the bolt lugs and dovetailing fingers in a straight line, 
as a result of which the coupling had a tendency to leak 
and blow off under high pressure. 

According to the manufacturer, the “Boss Tri-Duplex”’ 
is a radical departure in the construction of a hose coupling. 
It is made male or female and equipped with a six-piece 
steel clamp with twelve staggered bolts giving an enormous, 
evenly distributed, clamping pressure over the entire cir- 





Dixon “Boss Tri-Duplex’”’ Hose 
Coupling 


cumference of the hose. Sufficient take-up is assured by 
the long dove-tailing fingers which are also staggered in 
such a manner that they always overlap, and this further 
permits the coupling of hose with a wider range in outside 
diameters. To better effect a seal, this coupling is made 
with a front clamp, grooved on the inside to conform with 
the two half-round collars on the stem, and a back clamp 
both anchored together. This construction permits uniform 
pressure of the clamp to the hose where most needed and 
does away with tilting of clamp as would be the case if 
made in one section for its entire length. The three ex- 
tending fingers on the front clamp grip the collar on stem 
and further anchors the coupling to hose. 

The manufacturer claims that the coupling is guaranteed 
for a pressure of four thousand pounds per square inch and 
that it can be used on any type of rotary hose, insuring 
reliable, satisfactory service under any conditions encoun- 
tered in the oil fields. 
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Determination of the Iodine 
Number of Raw Rubber* 


By ApoLF GORGAS 
Laboratory of the Runge-Werke A.-G., Berlin-Spandau 


N the course of an investigation dealing with the nature of the 
| state of unsaturation of raw rubber, it became necessary to 

have available a precise and convenient method for determining 
the iodine number of raw rubber. 

Though iodine reacts only slowly with unsaturated compounds}, 
chlorine and bromine form both addition and substitution products. 
In the substitution reactions, the hydrogen halide is evolved, and 
by addition of potassium iodate, e.g., in the method of Macllhiney?, 
it is possible to determine the hydroden halide formed and thus the 
juantity of halogen substituted. 

In all methods, however, where extensive substitution as well as 
addition take place, the results are variable and uncertain. Accord- 
ingly in the chemistry of fats where the iodine number is of the 
greatest importance, iodine halides have been used for determining 
the iodine number, for under certain conditions there is very little 
substitution. Thus Hiibl*, Waller and Wijs® solutions contain 
iodine chloride and Hanus® solution contains iodine bromine, The 
Hanus method has in fact to a great extent replaced all other 
methods . 

For determining the iodine number of rubber, the Wijs method 
in the form in which it was modified by Kemp? is probably used 
more than any other. In the Kemp method about 0.1 gram of rubber 
is swollen in 75 cc. of carbon disulfide, and is then allowed to react 
for 2 hours at 0° C. with 25 cc. of Wijs solution, i.c., 0.5 N iodine 
chloride in acetic acid. 

Hanus solution, t.e., iodine bromide in acetic acid, was also tested 
by Kemp with rubber under the same conditions as with Wijs solu- 
tion, and therefore at 0° C. As was to be expected from the smaller 
activity of iodine bromide, Kemp found that even after 18 hours 
the addition reaction was not complete. Entirely different results 
are obtained, however, if the reaction is carried out at room tem- 
perature \t room temperature iodine chloride reacts with many 
substances having high iodine numbers in such a way that the 
iodine numbers are too high. Iodine bromide on the contrary reacts 
with rubber so that at the end of 15 minutes the theoretical iodine 
number is obtained. Assuming a double bond for each CsHs group, 
the iodine number of rubber is 372.8. 

Of course the Hanus method cannot be applied to the determina- 
tion of the iodine number of rubber without modifying it to some 
extent. If the Hanus iodine bromide-acetic acid solution is added 
to the rubber swollen in carbon tetrachloride, coagulation takes place 
immediately, and the reaction remains incomplete. The resulting 
iodine numbers vary greatly, as shown in the table below, and with 
25 or 50 cc. of Hanus solution and 0.1 gram of rubber for 15 min- 
utes, the values are too low. On the other hand excellent results 
are obtained if acetic acid is replaced by carbon tetrachloride. After 
a brief time of contact between the solution of iodine bromide in 
carbon tetrachloride and the rubber in the same solvent, the solution 
becomes turbid, but this does not influence the precision of the 
determination. Addition of 50 cc. of 0.5 normal iodine bromide in 
carbon tetrachloride to about 0.1 gram of rubber gives a 50-70% 
excess of reagent (calculated from the quantity absorbed by the 
rubber). This 50-70% excess is also customary in the original 
Hanus method. If the reaction is continued longer than 15 minutes, 
the iodine numbers are too high. 

“Kahlbaum” iodine monobromide and pure carbon tetrachloride, 
as well as technical carbon tetrachloride, purified by treatment with 
alcohol and alkali by the method of Schmitz and Dumont®, were 
used for preparing iodine bromide solution. The raw rubber which 


*Translated from Kautschuk, Vol. 4, No. 11, pages 253-4, November 1928. 


TABLE I 


Comparison of the Iodine Numbers of Raw Rubber 
Determined With Iodine Bromide in Acetic Acid and 
With Iodine Bromide in Carbon Tetrachloride 











No. of cc. No. of Time of No. of cc. 
of 0.5N grams of reaction of 0.1N Iodine 
reagent raw in Na2S203 Numbers 
solution rubber minutes used 
25 ce. of f 0.1323 15 25.0 239.8 
iodine bromide < 
in acetic acid 0.1686 15 28.0 210.7 
50 cc. of f 0.1350 15 27.4 257.6 
iodine bromide - 
in acetic-acid | 0.1245 15 22.2 226.3 
0.1562 15 45.9 372.9 
0.0943 15 28.5 383.5 
50 cc. of 0.1628 15 47.9 373.5 
iodine bromide 
in carbon 0.1771 15 52.1 373.3 
tetrachloride 0.0968 30 32.7 428.7 
0.1081 30 36.7 


430.8 








was used was “total” rubber prepared from Revertex by the method 
of Pummerer and Pahl?®, 

The exact procedure is carried out as follows. Ten grams of 
iodine monobromide are dissolved in 500 cc. of carbon tetrachloride, 
and this reagent is preserved in glass-stoppered bottles, under which 
conditions it is stable. The determinations are carried out in 
duplicate. 

Approximately 0.15 gram of finely divided rubber is swolleti in 
50 cc. of carbon tetrachloride in an iodine flask of 300-500 cc. 
capacity. When the rubber is swollen (24 hours was required with 
“total” rubber), 50 cc. of iodine bromide reagent are added, with 
agitation. The reaction mixture is let stand 15 minutes in darkness. 
At the end of this time, 30 cc. of 10% potassium iodide solution 
and 100 cc. of water are added, and the solution is then titrated 
with 0.1 normal thiosulfate solution, with vigorous agitation, until 
it is colorless. Toward the end of the titration, starch solution is 
added. The end point is sharp and unmistakable. By agitating 
during the titration, there is almost no tendency toward emulsifi- 
cation. After the titration the carbon tetrachloride solution appears 
milky. 

A blank test of the reaction solution is carried out under the 
same conditions. 

From the weight s, the titer a of the blank test, the value b of 
the halogen solution titrated back, and the factor f of the thio- 
sulfate solution, the iodine number is calculated according to the 
relation: 

(a-b) (0.01269) (f) (100) 


Ss 





iodine number = 
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TASCO XX for TREADS 
TASCO X-200 for CARCASS STOCKS 
TASCO X-500 for RECLAIMING 


—Sojteners giving improved working properties 
for uncured rubber stocks without degrading 
quality after vulcanization 








TASCO ASPHALT COMPANY 
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New Markets for Old 


N the years of 1926 and 1927 the United Kingdom of 
] Great Britain and Ireland was the second largest ex- 

port market for American automobile tires. Last year, 
however, it suddenly dropped to the twentieth place among 
our foreign customers. 

This situation does not mean that American 
manufacturing companies have lost out in competition with 
3ritish rivals or that they have been forced to bow to the 


rubber 


high McKenna import duties and abandon a lucrative 
market. Rather, it shows how the American companies 
now maintaining their own factories in the British Isles 


have come into their own on local business. 

Canada and Australia, once among our leading export 
markets, have declined in the same degree through the in- 
stitution of branch manufacturing plants by companies in 
the United States. Canada, with more passenger cars than 
any foreign country except the United Kingdom itself, 
ranks only as thirty-ninth among tire export markets be- 
cause of the American branch factories there. 

Argentina has been in first place in our tire export fields 
for several years, with Brazil now Other South 
American countries are close behind in importance among 
our foreign customers, nearly 150,000 tires a year being 
received by Colombia, Uruguay, Chile, Venezuela, and Peru 


second. 


alone. Yet there is not a single automobile tire factory in 
South America. 
That foreign competition is making inroads on our 


dominance in this rich market is indicated in the decreasing 
number of casings shipped last year as against the year 
before. Now it is announced that the French Michelin 
company has approached the government of the State of 
Amazonas in Brazil for permission to manufacture auto- 
mobile tires there and is also expected in the very near 
future to establish a branch plant in the Argentine. No 
announcements have as yet come from our other chief for- 
eign rivals for world export trade, such as Dunlop and 
Pirelli, but it is not unlikely that they may follow the 
French company. 

American manufacturers might well look to this market 
as a field for the establishment of branch factories. 


Reciprocity Buying 


I N a recent issue of a business paper, C. D. Garretson, 
president of the Electric Hose and Rubber Company, 

has published a strong indictment of the growing 
practice among manufacturers to limit their purchases so 
far as possible to those companies who are buying from 
them. Mr. Garretson points out that “it is no secret that 
a number of the largest manufacturing concerns furnish 
their purchasing departments with lists of the names of 
manufacturers and others who have bought their goods, 
with the amounts purchased, and with positive instructions 
to confine purchasing to them as far as possible.” 

Such buying, the author says, is one of the most danger- 
ous results of the blind desire for volume at any cost, and 
that the practice of “you buy from me and I'll buy from 
you” will ultimately demoralize production and distribution 
wherever the policy is put into force. 

Mr. Garretson says frankly that the 
pany have been affected by reciprocity buying, and the ex- 
perience of other companies, particularly in the mechanical 
rubber goods field, has no doubt been the same. His sug- 
gestion that executives promptly consider the unsoundness 
of extending such a policy is a good one. From the nature 
of the products of this industry it is probable that the policy 
has not yet become as firmly entrenched as in other in- 
it would certainly be an unhealthy one to 


sales of his com- 


dustries, but 
foster. 





Footwear Prices 
, I \HE last fortnight has seen an increase in rubber foot- 


wear prices put into effect by the domestic manufac- 
turers. Following, as it does an extremely slow and 
a poor profit showing by footwear manufacturers, this 
action may seem extraordinary. Yet it can be heralded as 
the most courageous move the industry has made in many 
years and demonstrates that the footwear department of the 
industry is “stiffening its spine” and is not discouraged by 
weather or trade prospects. It simply means that it is de- 
termined to get a fair value for its products “whether or 


no,” or go out of the game. 
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/AALUMINU ME 


FLAKE 


| Standard to the Rubber Industry 
| Jer 20 Years 








ALUMINUM 
FLAKE has 


—Low specific gravity 

—Extreme fineness 

—Exceptional reinforcing and 
toughening qualities 

—Absolute uniformity and purity 


Write for information and samples to 


THE ALUMINUM FLAKE CO. 


AKRON Agents OHIO 


The American Oil and Supply Co. - Trenton, N. J. 
Wm. H. Scheel and Co. New York, N Y. 
Schofield-Donald, Ltd. Montreal, P. Q., Canada 
The Kawanishi Exporting Co. Kobe, Japan 
Typke and King - - - - London, England 











There ts only one Aluminum Flake-We Make It ! 








Your Specifications 
Carefully Executed 


HEN your order and specifications for molds are in 
our hands, your responsibility and worry ceases. 


You can be certain of perfect workmanship—proper 
attention to every detail—and that delivery will be made 


You have our guarantee of uniformity between sizes 


The exactness and quality of our service has pleased 
practically all of the most particular buyers of tire molds. 


You, too, can profit by placing your orders with us. 
We will greatly appreciate the opportunity to quote on 
your jobs, and assure vou that every confidence is fully 


{ We are also the makers of Flynn “C”’ Shape Tube Molds ] 


THE AKRON EQUIPMENT CO. 


| East Exchange at Annadale 


Ohio 


/ 
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BRAND 


CARBON 
BLACK 


Manufactured by 
The Texas Carbon Industries, Inc. 
Breckenridge, Texas 


LAMP BLACK 


Manufactured by 
M. H. Lummerzheim & Cie 
Gand, Belgium 


R. W. Greeff & Co., Inc. 


64 Water Street New York 
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NATIONAL TIRE DEALERS 
URGE GRADING OF TIRES 


[he executive board of the National Tire 
Dealers’ Association held a*two-day business 
session at the Hotel George Washington, 
Jacksonville, Fla., on March 2 and 3 and 
took up the question of asking the govern- 
ment, through the Bureau of Standards, to 
grade tires according to specification. By 
this method the best specification would be 
known in the trade as first grade and others 
would be styled accordingly. 

The belief was expressed that in this 
manner the buyers would be protected in 
knowing just what they were getting for 
their money when purchasing a tire. Among 
the executives of the N. T. D. A. attending 
in addition to Col. Hubert V. 
Minn., president, were S. 


the meeting, 


Eva of Duluth, 

B. Harper, Fort Smith, Ark.; Martin J. 
Barry, Baltimore, Md.; A. L. Glick, Pitts 
urgh, Pa.; L. G. Adams, Mobile, Ala.; 


H. D. Horton, Charlotte, N. C.: Joseph H. 


Walsh, Jacksonville, Fla.; and L. C. Rock- 
hill, general sales manager of the Miller 
Jack 


Rubber Company, who is a visitor in 
1 


nville at the present time. 


Barr Officials Re-elected 


The annual election of the Barr Products 


Company, Sandusky, O., makers of toy bal 


nd rubber novelties, on February 21 
ulted in the re-election of all the officers 
t veal | hese include Ne It Bar r, presi 
Dr. Henry Graefe, vice-president 
ndolph J. Dorn, secretary-treasurer; and 
I. Scott, assistant secretary Directors 
sarr, John G 


th compat! ire Nelt 


Henry Graefe, Clarence E 


Wag 


Hood on Tariff Committee 


rederic ( Hood, president of the Hood 
Watertown, Mass., was 
active member of the sub-committee of 


velve men rs the National Assoc iatior 

Manufacturers which presented recom 
nendations r improvement in tariff ad 

istratiol before the House of Repre 
sentatives Ways and Means Committee on 
february 25. Other members of the group 
ncluded H. L. Derby, president of the Kalb 
fleisch Corporation, and Silas W. Strawn, 

irman of the board of Montgomery 
Ward & Company 


Issue New Goodyear Stock 


The New York Stock Exchange has ad- 
mitted to trading 20,000 new shares of com- 
mon stock of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company. This stock, which is without 
par value, is being sold to present share- 
holders at a price of $85 a share. 
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24-Story Automatic Garage 
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i a 


garage opened March 1 at 
New York City, in 
busy Grand Central busi- 


This 24-story 
209 East 43rd 


the heart of the 


street, 
ness zone Three high-speed elevators take 
different floors where they are 
parked by electrically-driven, 
controlled by the ele 


cars to the 
automatically 
rubber-tired dollies, 


vator operator n the centre of the car 


Decision Against Murray Upheld 


Judge A Oliphant in the New 
lersey Circuit Court has been sustained by 
\ppeals in de 
damage action 
Rubber Company, 


Daytor 
the Court of Errors and 
claring a non-suit in the 
brought by the 
[renton, N. J., 
and Mercer Count) 

$161,018 for 


Murray 
against the city of Trenton 
The company sued to 
damages caused by 
the flooding of Assunpink Creek and claimed 
that the floods were caused by the county 
municipal system 
three years the company 
losses by the 


recover 


bridges and drainage 
During the past 
has suffered considerable 


flooding of its lower floors. 


Rex-Hide Plans Building 


The Rex-Hide Rubber Company, East 
Brady, Pa., has awarded contract for the 
construction of a one-story 60 by 160 foot 
and 60 by 140 foot manufacturing plant ad 
dition to the Austin Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. It is estimated that the new 
structure will cost $50,000. The Rex-Hide 
Company produces reclaimed rubber, tire 
flaps, rubber and carbon black mixtures, and 
rubber and glue mixtures. 


DR. G. S. WHITBY SPEAKS AT 
AKRON CHEMICAL MEETING 


Dr. G. S. Whitby, professor of chemistry 
at McGill University, Montreal, Que., ad- 
dressed the meeting of the Akron section of 
the American Chemical Society, held at the 
general offices of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company on the evening of February 
20. There was a general discusion follow- 
ing his talk. 

Dr. Whitby, speaking on the subject of 
“Elastic Colloids,” dealt at length with the 
technique of rubber treatment and reactions 
of colloids under various hardening proces 
ses. He is well known in the industry for 
his book on “Plantation Rubber and the 
Testing of Rubber,” and points 
brought out in that volume were discussed 
at the meeting. 


several 


SCRAP RUBBER DEALERS 
WILL MEET AT CHICAGO 


The 16th annual meeting of the National 
\ssociation of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., 
will be held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., on March 20. While the annual meet- 
ng is being held this year for the first time 
outside of New York City, it is expected 
that a large proportion of the members will 
be present at all sessions 

A meeting of the Scrap Rubber Division 
will be held at the Congress Hotel on March 
19 at2 P.M. As there has been no meeting 
of the Scrap Rubber Division since October, 
matters of importance to come 
meeting. A chairman will be 
the division for the next 
At the pres- 


there are 
before the 
elected to head 
fiscal year of the association 
ent time David Feinburg of Boston is acting 
as chairman of the group 


GOODYEAR PERSONNEL MEN 
HAVE AKRON CONFERENCE 


Personnel men from all factories of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company held a 
meeting in Akron during the week of Feb- 
ruary 18, the first conference of its kind 
ever conducted by the organization. Fred 
W.. Climer, personnel manager, presided 
at all of the meetings which continued over 
four days, and the group were guests at a 
dinner at the Akron City Club on February 
19. after which the outside men were guests 
P. W. Litchfield at his home 

Those who were present for the confer 
ence included E. W. Machan, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia; C. E. Shumaker, New Toronto, Ont. ; 
James V. Stout, California; W. S. Hunter, 
Killingly; J. E. Murphy, New Bedford; and 
A. B. Matthews, Cedartown. All of the 
men received their preliminary training at 
the Akron plant and have been with the 
Goodyear organization upward of 11 years. 
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HARSHAW CHEMICAL FIRM 


IS NOW UNDER NEW NAME 


The Harsha I Goodw Cor 
pat Cleveland, O ture ind in 
porter f chemical ry color 

is changed in Harshaw Chen 
ical Company and has « ted new officers 
hose chosen as executive f the company 
are V N Harshaw re dent ; R » 
Wensley, W. |]. Harshaw, O. |]. Hall and 
W. R. Wensley, vice-presidents; and Drak 
l. Perry, secretary and treasurer 

Che company, w e | pal office is it 
the Hanna Building, Cleveland, O has 
tactories in Cleveland. Elyria, O ind Phil 
adelphia Pa Its product nclude glycerine 
lead oleate, chromium oxide, litharge, red 
lead, antimony sulphuret, blanc fixe, hydrated 
lime, heavy calcined magnesia, magnesium 

irbonate, pine tar, rosin oil, “Silver Sheen” 
and “Diamond” mica ind ther chemicals, 
colors and pigments for rubber manufactur 
ers Warehouses are n untained at Cleve 
land, New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago 


Elyria, O., and Trenton N. | 


in several of the larger citic t the 


with agencies 


country 
AJAX RUBBER EXPANDING 
FACILITIES IN NORTHWEST 


Construction is about to be started on a 


new building for the Ajax Rubber Company 
at Portland, Ore., according to an announce 
ment by A. J. Sherrill, northwest manager 


The structure, which will be cated at First 
and Stark stories in 
height, 50 by 100 feet in size, and will cost 


$50.000 


streets, will be three 


approximately \ccommodations 
will provide for northwest offices and ware 
house facilities 

Che building will be ready for occupanc: 
in May and the organization will then be 
moved from tts present headquarters at 8 


North 12th 


calls for the sale of 


street An expansion program 
McClaren 


about 20 dealers of the city 


Ajax and 


tires by 





U. S. Rubber Increases Prices 


[The United States 


Rubber Company 1s 
increasing footwear 


restore the 

list prices prevailing throughout 1928. This 
equivalent to an advance of approximately 
quotations of recent 


prices to 


8 per cent over the 
weeks 


Testing Committee to Meet 


When the American Society for Testing 
Materials conducts its annual spring group 
meeting at the Hotel Chicago, Ill 
from March 19 to 22, the committee on rub 
ducts will hold a special meeting to 
problems that been 
The purpose of the commit 
which rub 


Stevens, 


ber wr 


discuss various have 
issigned to it. 
standards by 


tested 


tee is to establish 


ber products may be 


Stedman Officers Elected 


[The annual meeting of the Stedman Prod 
ucts Company, makers of rubber flooring, 
was held February 19 at the company’s of 
South Braintree, Mass. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the present 
vear: Herbert O. Phillips, president ; Mer- 
ton A. Turner, first vice-president; Walter 
W. Rowse, second vice-president; James | 
George W Bailey, 


hices mn 


Finnie, treasurer; and 


secretary 


Shoe Exposition to Open 


The Second Annual Shoe Repairers’ and 
Dealers’ Exposition will open at the Hotel 
Chicago, Ill., on March 18 and 


Many rubber man- 


Sherman, 
continue until March 20. 
ufacturers will have exhibits on display, in- 
cluding the Seiberling Rubber Company, 
Akron, O.; the I. T. S. Rubber Company, 
Elyria, O.; the Panco Rubber Company, 
Chelsea, Mass Hood Rubber Products 
Company, Watertown, Mass.; Auburn Rub- 
ber Company, Auburn, Ind.; Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, Akron, O.; and the 
Royal Rubber Company, Akron, O 


Goodyear Financial Men Receive Promotions 





H. H. Hanna 


POINTMENT of P. E. H 
merly assistant treasurer, to succeed 
Patrick H. Hart as treasurer of the 
Tire & Rubber Company was an 
lirectors of the firm afte: 
last meeting Mr ‘ned Good 
1920 as an 


; eroy, for- 


Coodvear 
nounced by the 
thei Leroy j 


year im expert in ftoreign ex 


P. E. H. Lercy 


Z. C. Oseland 


change after 10 years with Kidder Peabody 


& Company The directors also named 


Zimri C. Oseland and Hubert H. Hanna as 
assistant treasurers. Mr. Hanna has been 
with the Goodyear treasurer’s staff since 


1919 and was for a while director of finance 
for the Australian factory. 
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AETNA RUBBER COMPANY 
SHOWS LOWER EARNINGS 


Reports issued by the Aetna Rubber Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O., manufacturers of rub 
ber gloves, sundries and hard rubber goods, 
showed that the firm had finished 1928 witl 
a gross profit of $438,245 and a net profit 
of $108,871, equal to $1.26 a share on out 
standing ccmmon siock. This is a decrease 
trom a dip into 
surplus funds to meet $2 dividend requir 
ments 

The suffered from the fluctua 
tions in price of crude rubber last year and 
also charged off all development and expa 
sion expense. Plants are busy, Presi 
dent S. T. Campbell announced after the 
annual corporate meeting on February 19. 

“We lines 
and diversifying our business in a way that 
we believe will make it stable,” M: 
Campbell stated. “Our rubber flooring de 
partment will be in 1 
March, while business in the steering whee 
and glove departments is heavier than ever.’ 


1927 earnings and caused 


company 


now 


have been establishing new 


more 


operation early 1 


j 


Officers and directors of the 
re-elected to their 
meeting. 


company 
were positions at the 


RUBBER COMPANY STOCKS 
FLUCTUATE WITH MARKET 


Stocks of the leading rubber and tire 
companies on the various exchanges of the 
country displayed no particular action dur- 
ing the past fortnight, rising and falling 
with the general trend of the market. Prac- 
tically all rubber company issues shared in 
the decline during the first week of the 
period, rallied on the three trading 
before the presidential inauguration, and 
dropped slightly on inauguration day. 


days 


The only marked rise in an important 
company has been that of United States 
Rubber common, which advanced from 48% 
to 64 and receded only three points at the 
end of the period. Trading in 
Tire & Rubber rights has been active since 


Gor niyear 


their admission to the New York Stock 
Exchange, with prices ranging from 10 to 
17%. 
Late Stock Prices 
Last Price High Low 
Mar. 4 Feb. 19 1929 
Ajax 914 9% 11% 9 
Falls gl, g 11% 5 
Faultless 36% 39% 33 
Firestone 245 225 250 220% 
do. 6% pfd. 110 108% 111 10814 
Fisk 17% 16% 20% 15% 
do, ist. pfd. 76 8214 6614 
General 270 251 285 236 
do. pfd. 101% 101 102 9914 
Goodrich 97% 91 105% 871% 
do. pfd. 115% 1145 115% 118 
Goodyear Com. 130 122 140% 112 
do. pr. pfd. 108 103 104% 102 
Hood 26 23 27% 21 
India 64 65 73 39 
Intercontinental 125% 12 14% 10% 
Kelly Springfield 20% 18% 24 18 
do. Ist pfd. 88 951%, 100 88 
Lee 21% 19% 25 191% 
Miller 24% 22% 28%, 22% 
do. pfd. 75 80 83 15 
Mohawk 5714 57 66 57 
do. pfd. 871%, 80 90% 81 
Norwalk 5% 51 61% 5 
Seiberling 59 52 65 51% 
do. pfd. 107% 107 107% 105% 
U. S. Rubber 61 4814 64 42 
do, pfd. 87% 81 92, 77 
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. Names in the News 





tralia for a brief 


Dr. W. F. ZimMerti, rubber technologist 
the Roessler & MHasslacher Chemical 
Company, New York City, attended the 
inauguration of Dr. Edmund Davison Soper 
is president of Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, O., on February 14 and 15. Dr. 
Zimmerli represented the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn, N. Y., of which he is a 


graduate. 


|. D. HUNSAKER, vice-president of the 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation, has been 
‘lected to the board of governors of the 
\eronautical Chamber of Commerce. The 
hamber represents more than 95 per cent 
f the aircraft industry in the United States. 


Mrs. C. H. THONEN, of the personnel de- 
partment of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, visited the Tiffin Business Uni- 
versity last month for the purpose of ob- 
taining graduates for office work in the 
\kron offices of the company. 


C. C. SLusseR, vice-president and pro 
duction manager of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, left late last month for 
his annual visit to the British Goodyear fac- 
tory at Wolverhampton, England. 


MatrHEW KLEIN has been appointed Chi- 
cago district sales agent for the Franz 
Foundry & Machine Company, Akron, O., 
recent announcement by 





according to a 


Criss FRANZ, president of the company. Mr. 


Klein has been prominent in the industry 
since 1902, having served at different times 
with the G. & J. Tire Company, the Federal 
Company and the McClaren Rubber Com- 
pany. He has himself designed entirely or 
in part a splicing attachment for bias cut- 
ters, a tire building, a tire wrapping and a 
bead wrapping machine. 

Epwarp L. Fries, formerly with the Ajax 
Rubber Company, has been elected to the 
hoard of directors of the Curtiss Flying 
Service, Inc., 
usiness administration. 


as vice-president in charge of 


Cuartes E. Gopparp, until recently dis- 
ct manager at Atlanta, Ga., for the Sam- 
son Tire & Rubber Company, is taking 
harge of Ohio and surrounding territory 
for the Brown Tube Corporation, New York 
City. His headquarters will be established 
either Cleveland or Akron 

Eart D. Eppy, who recently resigned as 
resident of Eddy & Clark, Inc., advertising 
ounsellors of Akron, O., and who was pre- 
iously in the sales promotion department 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 

is been appointed western representative 
f the Brown Tube Corporation, New York 
City, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Cal. At the present time he is visiting lead- 
ng cities in Arizona, Colorado, Nevada and 


t 


California on his way to San Francisco. 


Smr Eric Gepnes, chairman of the Dunlop 
Rubber Company, Ltd., has arrived in Aus- 
visit to the company’s 


plants and offices there. He will stop off 
at Singapore before returning to England. 





H. THOM, export manager of the North 
British Rubber Company, Ltd., is now in 
the United States on a business trip. He 
will remain here about three months before 
returning to England. 


WiLL1AM C. Porter, a director and for- 
mer president of the Intercontinental Rub- 
ber Company, has been chosen to act as 
president of the largest bank in America, re- 
cently formed by a merger of the Guaranty 
Trust Company and the National Bank of 
Commerce, both of New York City. Mr. 
Potter started his career as a mining en- 








W. C. POTTER 


gineer and acted as general manager of 
the Guggenheim Exploration Company in 
Mexico before he became president of the 
Intercontinental Rubber Company in 1911. 
He has been president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company since 1921. Cartes B. SeEcer, 
former president of the United States Rub- 
ber Company, will act as a director of the 
newly formed bank 





Rosert S. WILsoN, vice-president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, visited 
Los Angeles in the early part of the month 
to attend a district conference of the sales 
organization of the company. 


W. H. Roserts, assistant divisional mana- 
ger of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Company, 
was in Louisville. Ky., early this month 
to talk before dealers of the company at a 
dinner at the Brown Hotel. He discussed 
the subject of unified service, providing for 
all Dunlop dealers to service Dunlop owners 
through key stations throughout the city. 


FRANK K. ESPENHAIN, executive vice- 
president of the Fisk Rubber Company, has 
started on a tour of the United States, 
accompanied by other officials of the organ- 
ization. District sales conferences will be 
held in several cities, the tour lasting six 
weeks with two-day meetings at each city 
on the itinerary. 


J. E. Warrevt has resigned his position 
as production manager and chief chemist 
of the Carlisle Tire & Rubber Company, and 
has joined the organization of the Pharis 
Tire & Rubber Company, Newark, O. 





CHARLES W. SEIBERLING, vice-president of 
the Seiberling Rubber Company, has been 
elected president of the Akron City Club to 
serve for the current year. 


Hottypay S. Meeps, Jr., has been elected 
a director of the United States Rubber 
Company. Mr. Meeds is a member of the 
firm of Lair, Bissell & Meeds. 


RALPH H. MINkR, attorney for the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, is represent- 
ing the Akron Chamber of Commerce in 
the fight against a proposed new uniform 
tax rule. Mr. Miner, who is chairman of 
the taxation committee of the chamber, has 
been at Columbus several times to attend 
legislative hearings. 





A. R. SApLeR, formerly of the Goodyear 
Tyre & Rubber Company, Ltd., has been 
appointed sales manager for Pirelli, Ltd., 
and will have charge of the expansion of 
British sales to follow the completion of 
the new factory at Burton-on-Trent. He 
succeeds M. S. LomBarptni, who has re- 
turned to Italy to the headquarters of the 
parent company. 


J. O. Eaton, a partner in the firm of Otis 
& Company, has been elected a director of 
the Miller Rubber Company, Akron, O., to 
fill a vacancy in the board. 

NorMAN Davinson has been appointed 
manager of the Toronto, Ont., branch of 
the North British Rubber Company, Ltd. 
He succeeds to the post held by the late 
E. L. KINnGstey. 

WILLIAM T. FRANCEs, United States min- 
ister to Liberia, stressed the cordial relations 
existing between the United States, the 
Firestone Plantations Company and_ the 
Liberian government, in an address to the 
graduating class of the College of Liberia 
at Monrovia last month. 





Patrick H. Hart, former treasurer of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, has 
left Akron for a vacation trip in the south 
Since announcing his resignation on Feb 
ruary 9, Mr. Hart has given out no state- 
ment as to his future business plans. He 
came to the Goodyear organization in 1920, 
having been previously connected with 
Price, Waterhouse & Company, accountants 


of New York City. 





A. H. Hrpsarp, who retired from the B 
F. Goodrich Company on February 1 after 
33 years of service, was presented with a 
handsome office desk by his former fellow 
employes of the service department last 
month. The presentation was made by 
Forp Ritty and was followed by a dinner in 
honor of Mr. Hibbard. 
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TEST RIDGED TIRE AS 
BRAKE FOR AIRPLANES 


A new wheel brake operated by the pilot 
has recently been pertected by the Palmer 
Tire Co., Ltd., London, which has a special 
department for aviation and carries out much 
research work problems 
of high speed, enormous loads, and rough 
ground. This brake, which can be operated 
on either wheel, is now 
of the latest types of 
the British Air Ministry 

| 


teet, and can be 


called for by the 


being tried in one 
airplanes built for 

It is operated by 
the pilot's either delicate 
or powerful at will. 

It is pneumatic, and the braking applica 
100 per cent. The 
per wheel and about 
30 


tion on a wheel band 
added weight is 10 Ibs 
7 \bs. of other apparatus, or less than 


lbs. per machine was exhibited 


I his brake 


at the recent International Aero Show in 
Berlin. 

One of the methods recently tested at 
the Royal Air Force experimental stations 
is entirely different from thes« It consists 
of tires with a series of projections, or 
ridges, throughout the outer cover transverse 


This is de- 
In taking off 


the ridges move more freely and there is 
in landing 


to the direction of runni 
signed for heavy machines 
practically no loss of speed; but 
they clamp gradually enough to 
overturning, but powerfully enough to et 


fect a great reduction in the length of the 


prevent 


run 


Rubber Institution Meetings 


Dr. W. J. S. Naunton will speak on “An 
tioxidants” at the meeting of the London 
and district section of the Institution ot the 
Rubber Industry to be held on March 11 
at the Blackfriars Theatre, London. At the 
March 18 meeting, H. C. Young, F. IL. R 


I., will speak on the topic, “Some Reasons 
Why the Rubber Industry Is Where It Is.” 
The meeting of the Mancl 
trict section on March 21 wi 
Barr on “Ageing of Cotton (¢ 

and the session of the Bir 
mingham and district section on March 14 
will hear G. B. Williamson on “Steam Pro 
duction and Economy in the 
tory.” Dr. H. A 


before the 


ester and dis 
ll hear Dr. Guy 
‘ontained in 


Rubber Cor xls,” 


Rubber Fa 
Davynes is scheduled to 
March 
Scottish section at Glasgow on 
and Appliances Used for the 
Manufacturing Processes 


meeting of the 

“Methods 
Control of 
in the Rub 


speak 


Some 
ber Industry.” 


Goodrich Sells German Holding 


The Barmer Bankverein of Berlin is re 


ported to have purchased the 25 per cent 
holdings of the B. F. Goodrich Company in 
the Continental Caoutchouc & Gutta Percha 
Company, Hanover, Germany. It is also re 
ported that an amalgamation has taken 
place between the Continental company and 
the Conti-Tire Company of Prague. which 
is controlled by the Hanover Excelsior 


Rubber Works 


Rubber Toys in England 

















This young lady is surrounded by a col- 
lection of rubber playthings of every va- 
riety and description, all of which are of 
sritish manufacture. The toys shown 
were part of the hundreds exhibited at the 
Rubber Fair held in London several weeks 
ago. 


Dunlop Gets Heavy Mail 


A total of 5,599,800 letters and 81,090 par- 
cels was handled at the headquarters of the 
Dunlop Rubber Company, Ltd., Fort Dun- 
lop, England, during 1928. This is said t 
mark a record figure for the British rubber 
company 


New British Goodrich Branch 


The British Goodrich Rubber Company 
Ltd., has opened a new Scottish branch and 
service depot in Glasgow. The branch office 
is located at 136 Renfield street, and the 
service shop at 98 Duke street. Increasing 
volume of business throughout that section 
of Scotland is given as the reason for the 
establishment of the new branches. 


Australian Waterproof Plant 


The Latex Engineering Company, Ltd. 
Manchester, England, manufacturers of 
rubber factory machinery, have just shipped 
equipment for a complete plant for water 
proofing to Australia The equipment, 
which will be assembled there for a new 
rubberized fabric company, includes mix 
ing machines, wet and dry dovgh mills 
spreading and doubling machires and hy- 
draulic presses. 


Macinlop Office in Germany 


The firm of Macinlop, Ltd., of London, 
England, has recently established a German 
company at Hamburg, which will distribute 
the company’s rubber goods throughout Ger- 
many. Macinlop, Ltd., is a subsidiary or- 
ganization formed by the Dunlop Rubber 
Company, Ltd., last year to handle the prod- 
ucts manufactured by the plants of Charles 
Macintosh & Company, Ltd., which Dunlop 
acquired in 1926, 


LONDON RUBBER DEALERS 
IN $3,500,000 FAILURE 


The public examination of John Edgar 
Jones and Leon Ernest Colegate, Mincing 
Lane rubber merchants, has just been opened 
in the London Bankruptcy Court, presided 
over by Registrar Francke. After the first 
hearing the examination was postponed until 
March 12. 

The debtors filed their petition 
adjudged bankrupt on September 24, 1928 


and wert 


The accounts showed liabilities totallin, 
£716,129 ($3,580,645), of which £216,496 
($1,082,480) is expected to rank for divi 
dend, against assets valued at £4,350 


($21,750). 


CANADIAN DUNLOP HEADS 
RE-ELECTED AT MEETING 


At their annual meeting last month, stock- 
holders of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Good 
Company, Ltd., Toronto, Can., re-elected 
the directors of the company for another 
term. The regular quarterly dividend oi 
$1.75 on the preferred stock was declared, 
payable April 1, in addition to a dividend 
on the common shares. 

It is understoood at the present time that 
the Dunlop Rubber Company, Ltd., now 
holds all Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods com- 
mon stock except directors’ qualifying 
shares. The British parent company ac- 
quired control of the Canadian organization 
last October by purchasing a block of 
shares from a tire investment trust which 
had been formed in 1917 to act as a hold 
ing company. 


Goodyear Expands in England 


in order to be able to handle the increas 
ing demand for its products, the Goodyear 
Tyre & Rubber Company, Ltd., is now 
building a five-story warehouse and ship- 
ping office on the factory grounds at Bush- 
bury, Wolverhampton. When the structure 
is completed, 10 trucks may be housed in 
the shipping department at a time for load 
ing. The warehouse will be ready in part 
next month and fully completed before the 
summer 
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- Rubber Goods and Specialties — - 





Side-Snap Galosh 


The newest style galosh offered by the 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Manufactur- 
ing Company, 280 Water street, Mishawaka, 
Ind., is made in a scalloped design with snap 
fasteners on the side. It is advertised by the 
manufacturer as being all-rubber and ex 
tremely light in weight. Made in brown 
and gray moire with flowered patterns it 

















has rubber cuffs lined with jersey. The 
gray comes net lined only, but the brown 
is offered in net or in a special fleece lining. 
This galosh is designated by the maker as 
the Side-Snap Savoy and is part of the Ball 
Band line of footwear. 


Supercore Air Bag 


An entirely new air bag, all-rubber and 
pear-shaped, has been announced to tire re- 
pairmen by the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, 1790 Broadway, New York City. The 
new all-metal stem automatically does away 
with those troubles usually associated with 
the old fabric stems and makes it easy and 
convenient to inflate and deflate. This stem 
is of rugged construction and projects suf- 
ficiently far through the beads of the tire 
to make instant application of air possible 
without using one hand to find and hold the 
stem while the other grasps the air chuck. 
As the Supercore is all-rubber, it expands 
instantly along its entire length, providing 
uniform pressure to every part of the re- 

















pair and requiring less air pressure to obtain 
the desired result. The entire surface of 
the outside of the air bag has been coated 
with a specially developed rubber stock that 
has been especially compounded and chem- 
ically treated to resist hardening and sur- 
face checking. An important feature of the 
new bag is its special end construction, 
which permits expansion and movement to 
the very ends of the core as well as adjust- 
ment to different rim diameters, while at 
the same time assuring an air-tight job. 





Arch Support 

Distribution of a new arch support has 
been taken over by Morris Feldstein & 
Company, 23 Ferry street, New York City 
This support is constructed of leather, cush- 
ioned with soft rubber, and is springy, soft 
and airy, providing comfort to the wearer. 
The new device, with its advantages of 
resiliency and lightness over the old type 
of arch support, is said by the manufactur- 
ers to be the result of long experiment and 
intensive study of foot troubles. It is avail- 
able in all sizes. 


Benen Rubber Balls 


The Miller Rubber Company, Akron, O., 
has made extensive improvements in its 
lines of rubber balls, beach halls, and in- 
flated toys ior 1929. In the rubber ball 
line, the outstanding addition is that of en- 





| 








| 








ameled balls both of the plain surface, plain 
surface with gold stripes and the educational 
surface. Included among these is a repro- 
luction of the company’s largest selling item 
in this line, the Black Beauty ball. This is 
made in a 2-inch and a 2%-inch size. It is 
jet black and, like the red and yellow enam- 
eled balls, has a very high glossy finish. 


Rubber Mounted Motors 

The Wagner Electric Corporation, St. 
Louis, Mo., has announced a new crubher 
mounted motor, developed especially for the 
electric refrigeration industry. The motor 
proper is completely insulated from the sup- 
porting cradle-shaped base hy means of 
rubber bushings, making the motor excep- 
tionally quiet. The entire outfit is practi- 
cally rigid, and shaft alignment is not en- 
dangered. In addition to equipping gover- 
nor weights with rubber bumpers, the 
rocker arm has been redesigned to eliminate 
brush noise during starting and stopping. 
The motor is of the brush-lifting type, the 
brushes being lifted off the commutator as 
soon as the rotor attains operating speed, 
insuring quietness in operation and prolong- 
ing the life of commutator and brushes. 


Peter Pan Doll 


Advertised as “Peter Pan, the doll from 
Fairyland,” this new creation 1s being mar- 
keted by the Ideal Novelty & Toy Company, 
273 Van Sinderen avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as a part of its extensive line of dolls and 
other playthings. Soft rubber arms and legs 
are a leading feature of this doll, which is 
dressed in gay woodland costume made of 

















a waterproof material. This doll caa be 
washed without hurting either the costume 
or the body of the toy. The head is un- 
breakable and the other parts are strongly 
constructed. 


New Dunlop Pump 


Among its range of tire hand and foot 
pumps the Dunlop Rubber Company, Ltd., 
Fort Dunlop, Birmingham, England, has 
recently introduced a special foot pump, the 
outstanding feature of which is that it has 
two barrels. The second barrel is filled 
with compressed air by the first stroke of 
the pump and the air flows to the tire in a 
steady stream and continues to flow during 
the return stroke, thus reducing the time of 
pumping and utilizing the energy almost 
completely. The pump includes a 30-inch 
length of rubber tubing, fitted with a lever 
type connector which is instantaneous in 





use. 


Automobile Step Plate 


The American Automatic Devices Com- 
pany, Throop and Congress streets, Chicago, 
Ill.. has added to its line a new rubber auto 

















step plate, designated as No. 30. This plate 
is made in three sizes and is especially suit- 
able for the new cars that have oval run- 
n:ng board moulding, such as the Cadillac, 
Buick, Nash and Chrysler. It is drawn 
from special compressed aluminum sheet 
completely reinforced with steel. 
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. Current Crude Rubber Items - 


FUTURES ARE HIGHER a ee. “™ RUBBER PLANTS FOUND BY 


j 4 4 i y 4 i 4 . a 
for Radio to Brazil The first American botanist to visit Mad 
Ford Motor Com- agascar, Dr. Charles F. Swingle of th 
United States Department of Agricultur: 
recently returned to Washington from 





Efforts of the 


Advance in London Prices During 
pany to set up private radio communi- 


Washington's Birthday Recess in 


New York Brings 130-Point Rise cations from its factories at Dearborn, a 
With Heavy and Active Trading. Mich., with its cargo ships on the plant-hunting exploration of the great Af 
. rican island,” bringing a considerable quan 


Great Lakes and with the Ford rub- 


ber plantations in Brazil, were halted tity of material to be tested for possibl. 


RICE quotations on crude rubber tu last month when the Federal Radio adaptation in this country In the collec 
en rose more than a cent and a half Commission denied its application for tion are 23 lots of plants which seem t 

a pound during the course of the fort six commercial radio station licenses have some value at potential sources of rub 
night, but receded toward the end of the The Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- ber, 10 of which are now being exploite: 
period to establish a net gain ranging Irom pany maintains communication with tor that purpose in Madagascar, accordin; 
60 to 80 points rhe most marked tfeatur« its rubber plantations in Liberia by to Dr. Swingle. 
was the bullish development in the foreign private radio transmitting and receiv Some of these plants have been previ 
markets over the Washington’s Birthday ing stations, and it was the contention ously introduced into the United States an 
period, culminating in advances of nearly a of the Ford Motor Company that are now being tested in the Department of 
penny a pound in London and of over a similar facilities would be mecessary Agriculture experiment garden in souther 
penny in Singapore. The result on the New in connection with its grants in the Florida, but several are entirely new t 
York Rubber Exchange was that tutures Amazon Valley America. It may be years before the true 
which had closed from 25 to 26% cents on value of Dr, Swingle’s collection will bh: 
lhursday, February 21, opened on the morn nn 8 tno Wwry bit as the southern part of Mada 
ing of the next trading day, Monday the gascar is like parts of the southwestern 
25th, with advances of from 130 to 170 Indo-China Acreage Gain United States, it may prove to have valu 
points able results. 


rl trencth of | i 1 Singapore That the area planted to rubber in Indo- 
i¢ strcenyg ] ( ondaon arm . ,apo 


‘hina wi fore lo » a6 ‘h ag 247 eal <a 
during the holiday in this country was China will, before long, be as much as 24 L, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE TO 


scribed to speculative buying operations on 000 acres is predicted by Emile Girard in 
; the Revue Generale du Caoutchouc. Even STI DY FI TURES TRADING 


the part of British and Continental interests, , 
this figure will be surpassed in time, Mr. 


chiefly because of the strong statistical posi 


tion rade brokers, professionals and com Girard believes. Other estimates, however, To ascertain what part trading in futures 
mission houses bought actively here at the generally place the present planted acreage plays in the economy of business and de- 
start, the offerings coming chiefly from Wall at around 150,000 acres. The annual ex- termine what its function is in the market- 
Street interests. Profit taking on the part of ports in the past two years have been be- 8 0 commodities the Chamber of Com- 


merce of the United States has designated 


commission house buyers at the peak levels tween 9,000 and 10,000 tons. ; . , 2 
a special committee of business men to study 


brought reactions, but the following day saw 


even higher prices with prices extending - — these operations. This committee, under 
from 26.60 to 27.70, the first time such levels é.% the chairmanship of William Franklin Gep- 
have been reached since restriction abandon Los Angeles Imports Gain hart, vice-president of the First National 


2. iT ’ “ " > Tr va) : 
ment [The proportion of crude rubber brought Bank OF St. Louis, held its first meeting at 
Chicago in February to lay out a plan of 





























After a few days of see-sawing back and into the port of Los Angeles as compared inquiry 
ortl s clos ] na scale ranging with receipts at other customs districts ™, 
forth, price cl sed firmly ‘ ule rangin I , : ; [he committee is commissioned to deter 
from 25.80 to 27 cents, all operators exer showed a marked gain last year, following » ti -culativ tect i f 
eo gee ais es ae mine the speculative effects of futures trad 
cising cons rab caution in th ins ays tn ‘staDlishment oO ; anc actories : . 
| onsidera " d : ul da | le esta n rf the branch tact : ing upon prices, apart from the normal in 
ri was mi n the « ing session t oO oO ‘ utac °rs "ing Q7& " 
i ~ ( 7 \ r x« r n wi f Akron tire manufacturers. During 192 fluence of supply and demand, and the met! 
t opments to encourage eitl s Lo reles j rte “r cen - 
ittle developme | urage er side s Angeles imported 4.1 per cent of the ods by which the practice can be made t 
Che London market closed quietly, and the total amount of rubber brought into the serve best the purposes for which it was de 
ol ool id not . . ‘ portend 1 a : oe t a : : : : : : , 
es k d ren - ny im country as against 2.1 per cent in 1927. New signed as a link in the long distribution chain 
mediate ri ce fs ot ppreciabl om , ; , 0 007 
ediate i ible propor York dropped from 88.8 per cent in 1927 between producer and consumer 
tior < . ‘ ] , 
to 85.1 in 1928, and Massachusetts declined It is also expected to make recommen- 
Che table below indicates the daily fluctua from 4.7 per cent to 4 per cent. Gains wer: dations for the regulation of these market 
tions im prices on the Exchange and_ the shown by Philadelphia, Maryland and ‘8 Operations by the exchanges themselves 
laily volun t ile Ohio + ; 
.: ee > a : , 
Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
FROM FEBRUARY 20 TO MARCH 4, 1929 
Spot Mar Apr May June July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Sales* 
Feb 20 24.90 24.90 265.1 25.30 25.40 25.40 25.50 25.60 25.70 265.80 25.90 26.00 ote 1,128 
21 25.10 26.00 25.30 25.60 25.70 25.80 25.90 26.00 26.00 26.10 26.40 26.50 — 819 
25 26.40 26.40 26.70 26.90 27.00 27.00 27.20 27.30 27.20 27.80 27.40 27.50 —— 2.470 for 
26 26.60 26.60 26.90 27.10 27.20 27.30 27.40 27.50 27.50 27.60 27.60 27.70 1,384 
27 26.20 26.10 26.40 26.60 26.70 26.70 26.80 26.90 26.90 27.00 27.00 27.10 1,339 
28 26.40 26.30 26.50 26.60 26.70 26.80 26.90 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.10 - 2198 
Mar 1 25.60 25.60 25.90 26.10 26.20 26.30 26.40 26.40 26.40 26.60 26.60 26.70 26.70 1.021 
__—-2 25.50 25.40 25.60 25.80 25.90 26.00 26.10 26.10 26.20 26.30 26.30 26.40 26.50 709 ootwear 
4 26.90 25.80 26.00 26.20 26.30 26.40 26.50 26.50 26.60 26.70 26.80 26.90 27.00 983 
*In lots of 2% tons each 
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GOODYEAR WAREHOUSE 
IS OPENED IN ARIZONA 





The Arizona distributing branch of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company moved 
into its new warehouse building at Phoenix, 
Ariz. last month. The one-story brick 
structure, located at the corner of First 
avenue and Buchanan street, is 50 by 125 
feet in size and is served by a spur track, 
thus enabling the spotting of carlots of tires 
as they come from the Los Angeles factory 
of the company. 

The new building gives this distributing 
branch of the company ample storage room 
r present needs, and also takes it out of 
the retail trade district where it formerly 
was located. The business has completely 
outgrown the old quarters, E. E. Cochrane, 
n charge of the branch, said, and additional 
floer space could not be obtained there. The 
Id floor space was about one-half the size 
f the new building. 


RUBBER MEN ARE NAMED 
OFFICERS OF AIR SCHOOL 


Officers and directors of the Akron Air 
Services, recently formed to establish a fly- 
ing school at the Akron airport, were ap- 
po:nted at a meeting held February 20. The 
school will start soon to erect a $40,000 
uirplane hangar at the rubber citys munici- 
The school will work in 
aeronautical engineering 
at Akron Uni- 


pal aviation field. 
-operation with 
be opened June 1 
versity 
The officials chosen at the meeting include 
George W. Merz, president of the Akron 
Industrial Foundation and vice-president of 
the Depositors Savings and Trust Company, 
as president, and Herbert W. Maxson, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company publicity 
man, as vice-president. The directors elected 
were William O'Neil, president of the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Company; H. O. Polsky 
of the A. Polsky Company; Harvey S. 
Firestone, Jr., of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Company; F. W. Albrecht of the F. W. 
\lbrecht Company; Thomas A. Aspell of 
the B. F. Goodrich Company; Alian F. 
Ayers, president of the Ohio State Bank; 
C. W. Seiberling of the Seiberling Rubber 
Young, head of 
aeronautical sales for the Goodyear Tire & 
bber Company. Dr. Zook, 
Akron University, P. W. 
presid nt of the Goodyear Tire 
Company, and Dean Fred E. 
university will act as an educa 


Company; and William C 
Ru George F. 
president 

Litchfield 
w Rubbe I 
Aver 

+ 1 


‘ . ar 
onal advisory Ceé 


oT the 


mmittee. 
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Fabric Mill Moves South 

Work of dismantling the plant of the 
Brighton Mills, Passaic, N. J., is progressing 
rapidly, and the removal of the machinery 
to the Shannon, Ga., plant of the company 
will be completed in the near future. The 
company manufactures fabric for cord tires 
and automobile tops and has employed be- 
tween 1,500 and 2,000 persons. It is re- 
ported that a large automotive parts manu- 
facturing concern is considering the pur- 
chase of the Passaic plant. 





Tool Company Incorporates 


The Aulenback Tool Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass., has been incorporated with 900 
shares of capital stock of no par value. 
James R. Aulenback is president and 


'homas M. Bray vice-president and treas- 


urer. 






IT PAYS TO MICRONIZE 
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MT. VERNON TIRE PLANT 
IS ABOUT TO BE SOLD 





Negotiations for the sale of the Mt. Ver- 
non Tire & Rubber Company, Mt. Vernon, 
O., are practically consummated, according 
to a statement credited to T. C. Marshall of 
Akron, owner of the property. The Mt. 
Vernon factory was constructed in 1922 un- 
der the name of the Knox Rubber Company, 
later given the name of the Virginia Rubber 
Company, and more recently changed to the 
Mt. Vernon Tire & Rubber Company. 

Despite the fact that the company has 
changed hands three times and is fully 
equipped, it never has been in operation. Re- 
cent conferences have been held with two 
firms, one wishing to open the factory as a 
rubber goods plant and the other planning 
to use it for another type of manufacturing. 
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Under the Varnish 


N the rush and scuffle of hurrying feet the 
tender film of varnish is soon destroyed— 
often exposing the greyish hue of the under- 


Not So—however—if to the compound there 
has been imparted the dense, jet, permanent 
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MASON TIRE CORPORATION 
NAMES NEW EXECUTIVES 


The factory of the reorganized Mason 
Tire & Rubber Corporation at Kent, O., is 
and shipments of casings 
are being made to dealers. The new organ- 

Henry Keller as 
functioning smoothly and the 


now in operation, 


ization under Garrison 
president 1s 
volume of output is expected to be increased 
in the near future 
In addition to Mr 
and executives recently named by the com- 
George L 
Eigner, treasurer ; 


Keller, the new officers 


pany include the following: 
Morse, secretary; P. W 
J. Frank Rankin, manager of sales; Clar- 
ence L. Bollinger, advertising manager; J. 
J. Flynn, purchases; H. M 
Johnson, credit manager; T. A. Fitzpatrick, 
\. W. Dowds, traffic man 


director of 


service manager ; 


ager; Fred Fenstermaker, in charge of pro- 
duction; and F. Matley, in charge of textile 
plant. 


FIRESTONE WORKER KILLED 
IN COAL DUST EXPLOSION 





An explosion of coal dust in the prepara- 
tion room of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company power house at Akron last month 
resulted in the death of Edward Amberger, 
an employe, and damage to the building esti- 
mated at $5,000. It is believed that a hot 
coal from the furnace or a friction spark 
caused the explosion of the dust. 

It is in this preparation room that coal 
is crushed for the stokers. A company in- 
vestigation of the blast was immediately in- 
stituted under the direction of John W. 
Thomas, vice-president of the organization. 
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'CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


10 cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, 
payable in advance. 


Address replies to Box Numbers 
THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York City 


























BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





A REAL OPPORTUNITY 


Will lease large Georgia Clay deposit and 
milling equipment to responsible parties. 
Convenient to railroad and siding. Address 
Box 512, THE RUBBER AGE. 





FOR 
QUICK ACTION 
Use the 
Classified Column 
of 


THE RUBBER AGE 





Orders - Inquiries 





Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Largest City Directory Publishers in the Werld 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 























Consulting Rubber Technologist 
PRACTICAL 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest 
the 


and most successful companies in 
country 
Physical and Chemical Testing 
Special facilities for abrasion and quick 
age tests 
Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 
New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 1 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 


P. O. Box 372, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Barberton 828, Portage 5895-W 
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Heater Presses 


Molds and Cores 
Tubing Machines 
THE WILLIAMS FOUNDRY & 


MACHINE Co. 


(Division of National Foundry Co., Erie, Pa.) 
AKRON, OHIO 


























RUBBER DRYERS 


The Hunter Process 


in 
The Carrier Ejector System Dryer 


The successful drying of Rubber is essentially a 
tatoo of humidity control. The patented 

unter Process is used exclusively in Carrier 
Dryers. Carrier automatically controlled dryers 
reduce time, space and milling costs. 


Write concerning your problem 


Grrier Fngineering @rporation 


850 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark, N. J. 














GUARANTEED 
RUBBER 
GOODS 


Pure Rubber Sheets 


SINCE 1880 





Dress Shields 


Rubber Sheetings Rubber Bibs 
Bunny Baby Pants Crib Sheets 
Sanitary Requisites Bathing Caps 


Guimps & Brassieres Rubber Specialties 


Randprint Aprons Powder Puff Pockets 
All Styles Rubber Aprons Randprint Rubber 
SHEET GUM cut to pattern for manufacturers 


They ast Songer. 


RAND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 


> Formerly Brooklyn Shield & Rubber Co., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Standard 
for 39 years 








ESTABLISHED 1890 


MINERALS-COLORS 
CHEMICALS 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


IMPORTERS—MANUFACTURERS—EXPORTERS 
245 FRONT ST. NEW YORK CITY 

















Rubber factory executives are having copies 
of THE RUBBER AGE sent to their homes 
where it can be read at leisure. Have you 




















EMBOSSING CALENDERS 


For Artificial Leather, Oil Cloth, 
Carriage and Automobile Covers 


DRYING MACHINES 


with Copper or tinned iron Cylinders for Cotton 
Ducks, Drills and Sheetings 








The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
OFFICE, No. 83 EXCHANGE PLACE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

















MORE and JRE and MORE | 


tried this way of keeping up-to-date on all 
the latest developments in your field? The 
cost is only $2.00 for 24 issues during the year. 








S(oft JESTERS 


Simple enough to be practical. Free from com- 
plications and adjustments. Substantial and 
durable. As well as accurate, easy to read and 
easy to operate, Scott Testing Machines meet 
commercial requirements and conditions without 
sacrificing scientific exactness. 
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INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, NewYork, N.Y. 
SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE AGB E STI IN ESPECIALLY PREPARED FOR USE IN RUBBER 


Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 
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SAMPLE 


FURNISHED 
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LATE MARKET PRICES 


Crude, Scrap & Reclaimed Rubber - Cottons 


NEW YORK, MARCH 6, 1929 


and Fabrics 





COTTON 
1otatior { upland 


RICI juoti middling 
cotton in New York have performed 


the unusual by remaining practically 
stable for three n ths The iverage spot 
price during February wa 20.21 cents a 
pound as compared wit 20.22 cents for 
both January and December Not until the 
end of the month did the market get out ot 
the rut in which it has been save tor a tew 
brief moments since the beginning of the 
cal Ir the last week February it dem 
onstrated its ability to move by advancing 
suddenly more that lf a cent and by 
March 5 had reached 21.3 ents a pound 
The immediate cause of this late rise 
was the discovery by the trade that the 
umount of price fixing which spinners had 
to do in connection wit call” commit- 
ments based on March was much greater 
than had been expected and that March 
contracts necessary for this purpose could 
not be obtaimed the market without ma 
terially advancing prices 
High, low and closing price quotations 
as ot March ® were as follows 
High Low Close Close 
Mar. 6 Feb. 19 
March 21.18 20.91 20.92 19.99 
May 11.20 20.98 20.96 20.05 
July 0) 20.48 20.45 
ryve , . 
lire Fabrics 
Filling in orders have beet the only activ 
itv in the tire fabric market during the 
past fortnight, although American manu 
facturers will consume a greater amount in 
the coming few months than during any 
previous seasot! Later pr were as fol 
nai 
CORD 
Peeler, carded, 28/5/38 mb. .<47 @ .48 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/38 bh) 48 @ .49 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/83 tm. .44 @ .45 
Peeler, carded, 15/38/8 m. .44%@ .45% 
Eeyptian, carded 3 ; Ls 52 @ 538 
Egyptian, combed, 23/5/38 bia) 58 @ «59 
CHAFERS 
Carded, American, 8 oz Th 40 @ 41 
Carded, American, 10 oz. ba 41 @ .42 
Carded, American, 12 oz. bis) 414@ 423 
Carded, American, 14 oz bs) 40 @ .45 
LENO BREAKER 
Carded American, 8% oz. bis) 40 @ .45 
Carded American, 10% oz. th. 40 @ .46 
SQUARE WOVEN 
Carded American, 17% o2 
23-11 ply Ib 47 @ .48 
Carded American, 17% oz. 
10-ply bs) 400 @ Al 
‘*-! . 
Sheetings 
The sheetir market continued quiet, 
any change in price being only fractional 
und slightly upward Latest quotations fol 
low 
40-inch, 2.50-yard yd 12%@ 12% 
40-inch, 2.85-yard yd. .11%@ .11% 
40-inch, 3$.15-yard yd @ .11% 
40-inch, 38.60-yard yd @ .09% 
40-inch, 3.75-yard yd 08%@ .08% 
40-inch, 4.25-yard yd @ 07%, 


Ducks 


Hose and belting ducks in some instances 
have sold at 36 cents during the past two 
weeks, but were generally held higher 
Other grades have been only moderately 
active with prices unchanged through the 
fortnight. Late quotations were as follows 
Belting and Hose b>. .387 @ .38 
Enameling ib. .86%@ _ .38 
Single filling iD. .14%@ .16% 
Double filling Dm. .17%@ .18% 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


Summaries of the quarterly questionnaire 
the Association of 
place 1928 consumption 
rubber at 214,290 tons or an 
to almost 49 
crude rubber absorption. 
the 
tons 


reports of Rubber 


America, Inc the 
of reclaimed 
amount equal per cent of the 
Total production 
association to have 


was estimated by 


been 223,515 long Recent advances 
in tire and other rubber goods production 
United States are making their 
upon the 
the current year may be expected to record 
new high levels of both output and use of 
Orders during the fortnight 
tinued at a high level, but with prices prac 
tically 


follow 


High Tensile 
Super-Reclaim No. 1 7 


in the de 


mands reclaiming factories, and 


reclaim con- 


unchanged. Latest price quotations 


- A383 @ .18% 
Super-Reclaim No. 2 Black 
mb. .12 @ .12% 
High Tensile Red b>. .18 @ .18% 
Shoe 
Unwashed Tm. 07T%@ .07% 
Washed mb. .10 @ .10% 
Tube 
No. 1 (Floating) mh. 14 @ .14% 
No (compounded ) Tb. ll @ .11% 
Tires 
Black, washed 09% @ .10% 
Black, unwashed 08 @ .08% 
Black, selected tires Th. .08'14@ .09 
Dark Gray bh. 10 @ .10% 
Light Gray >. .12 @ .12% 
White ». .13 @ .18% 
Truck, Heavy Gravity Dm. .07 @ .0T% 
Truck, Light Gravity bis) 07% @ .0T% 
Miscellaneous 
Mechanical Blends th 0T @ 07! 


Red Tb 


Serap Rubber 
The market 
past two weeks has been steady in tone al 


for rubber 


scrap < 


though not greatly active Prices 


be firm and show no signs of anv re 
essi the near future. Late quotat 
ire as follows: 

(Prices to Consumer) 
Auto tire peelings ton 39.00 @42.50 
Standard White auto ton 47.50 @50.00 
Mixed auto ton 24.50 @25.00 
Bicycle tires ton 20.00 @22.50 
Clean solid truck tires ton 22.00 24.00 
Boots and shoes ewt. 1.40 @ 1.55 
Arctics, untrimmed Hh. 00O%@ .00% 
Inner tubes, No. 1 tr. 06%@ .06% 
Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 
ewt. 4.25 @ 4.30 

Inner Tubes, Red Tm. .05%@ .05% 
Air Brake Hose ton 34.00 @35.00 
Rubber Hose ton 17.50 @20.00 


CRUDE RUBBER 
ULLISH the rub 
ber market continued without appreci 
able relaxation during the fortnight 
brought the price for spot 
smoked ribbed sheets at New York for Fel 
ruary up to 23.97 cents a pound as against 
20.14 for the previous month. Even th: 
selling tactics of prominent manufacturers 
representatives checkmated othe: 
trade factors and failed to depress the pric« 
quotations. 

Despite the 


sentiment in crude 


and average 


were by 


fact that standard ribs ad 
vanced three-quarters of a cent during the 
period, all the plantation off-grades closed 
at the same prices as had been quoted on 
February 19. Paras and Centrals advanced 
with the Eastern standard sheets. 

One prominent manufacturers’ broker re- 
ceived a wire from his Akron office which 
revealed that the daily tire production rate 
for that district had attained a new record 
high figure of 160,000 tires as against 146, 
000 tires daily at the end of January. This 
would indicate a new record for the first 
quarter’s consumption exceeding anything 
ever attained for a three-month period be 
fore 

London cables reported an easier tone at 
the end of the period and a slight decline 


that led to scattered offerings in New 
York. In the last few days the market 


was devoid of new developments, and ther: 
was nothing to create activity. 

The great the fortnight had 
the sudden rise occasioned over the 
Washington’s Birthday holiday period by 
the advance on the London market whik 
New York trading was halted. No serious 
declines are looked during March by 
those prominent in trading circles. 

Prices on the New York outside market 
on March 6 were as follows 
Plantations— 

Ribbed Smoked Sheets— 


feature of 


been 


for 


Spot-Mar 25%@ .26% 
Apr.-June .26%a 265 
July-Sept 26%@ _ .26% 
First Latex, crepe spot 26% @ .26% 
Amber Crepe, No. 2 238%@ .238% 
Amber Crepe, No. 3 234%@ .23% 
Amber Crepe, No. 4 238 @ 23% 
Brewn Crepe, Clean, thin 2384%@ .28% 
Brown Crepe, specky 23 @ 23% 
Liquid Latex, per gal. 1.00 
Paras— 
Up-river Fine 261,.€@ 26%, 
Up-river Medium Nominal 
Up-river Coarse 16 @ .16% 
Acre Bolivian, fine 174@ .27% 
Caucho Ball, Upper 146 @ .16% 
Islands, fine Nominal 
Centrals— 
Central, scrap 15%@ _ «16 
Esmeraldas 15%@ 16 
Balata— 

Block, Colombia Nomina] 
Block, Cuidad 56 @— 
LONDON MARKET 

Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers 
Spot-Mar. @ .12%d 
Apr.-June @ .18 d 

SINGAPORE MARKET 

Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers 

Spot @ .12%d 
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H. MUEHLSTEIN & CO., Inc. 
Crude - RUBBER - Scrap 


41 East 42nd Street New York City 
AKRON—1111 Akron Savings & Loan Bldg. BOSTON—176 Federal Street. 
CHICAGO—327 So. LaSalle Street. LOS ANGELES—728 So. Hill Street. 


WAREHOUSES—JERSEY CITY, N. J., and AKRON, OHIO 





















































RUBBER 
per FAc>. 
SULPHUR 
“aurono “TIRE” BRAND .@& eS 
FACTICE \ew2¢7 GIVES eons ame 7" 
99% % — = ak 100% 
That Velvet Feel to Rubber A. nil 
STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. of TEXAS 
The STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY Peicienns Seiten tora 
STAMFORD, CONN. pad } 111 W. — St. = a. St. 452 Lentagien., Ave. 
CLAYS FOR THE RUBBER TRADE The CARTER BELL MFG Co 





ALUMINITE 


The Clay Supreme 





UNITED CLAY MINES CORP. 


TRENTON, N. J. _ ’ 
‘ 150 Nassau Street New York 
High Grade CLAYS of All Kinds 

















“DURO” BRAND 





























GUAYULE RUBBER 


Washed and dry, ready for compounding. Invaluable in conjunction with 
Plantation Rubbers and Reclaims as an aid in Compounding. 
Especially useful in all Friction Stocks. 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER CO., OF NEW YORK 


1775 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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LATE RUBBER CHEMICAL PRICES 


Accelerators — Colots — Softeners —Compounding Materials 


NEW YORK, 


MARCH 6, 1929 








ITH the daily output from tire factories in the 

Akron district at higher levels than ever before at- 

tained and with plants in other parts of the coun- 

try keeping pace, the demand for rubber chemicals and com- 
pounding ingredients continued to be as high or higher 
January. The majority of chemical suppliers are 
keep their rate of output close to capacity 
increasing demands of rubber manufacturing 
Plant necessitated by the heavy 


than in 
being torced 
to satisfy the 


companies expansions 


completion, and there should be no shortage in compound- 
ing materials in coming months. 

There have been fractional advances of price among the 
blacks, but chemical quotations as a whole have remained 
practically unchanged since the beginning of the year. With 
a firm balance between supply and demand, there seems to 
be no indication of any wide fluctuation in the near future. 
[he opinion is general that chemical manufacturers should 


enjoy the best year in their history in 1929. 





gains in rubber chemical consumption are rapidly nearing 
‘“’ : W hiles Acids, Fatty 
ACCELERATORS Lithopone, Akcolith Ib. .0563/5@ .06 Stearex aa * 16 @ .20 
Organic Lithopone, Azolith Ib. 054%@ .05% Stearic, double pressed....Ib. 18 @ .22 
A-17 Ib. 56 @ .59 Lithopone, Vanolith Ib. 6%QG — Alkalies 
A-ll Ib. 62 @ .66 litanox : Ib. 09%4@ <7 Caustic soda, 76% ewt. 3.76 @ 3.91 
A-16 Ib. 57 @ .61 Cal. Base Pigment Ib. 10 @ «.10% | Soda ash, 58% C.L. ows. 140 @ 
A-19 Ib. 58 @ 62 Zine Oxide—American Process ; 
A-2 » 6“ 6a «CSS American Azo: Oils ; 
- =. ZZZ (lead free) ib. 06%@ .07 Corn, refined, bbis. Db. 1 @ 11% 
Aero-X ib oo @ «6 ZZ (leaded) ib. .06%@ .06% Cottonseed, crude 08%@ .08% 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals . 1 6 @ .70 Zine Oxide—French Process Cycline gal. 27 @ .84 
Aniline oil, drums, White seal bb. 11%@ — Degras (c.l. 100 bbls.) Ib. 3%q@ — 
f.o.b. works tb. 16 @ .16% Green seal ib. 10%G@ — Less c. 1. (10-25 bbls.) tb. “og@g— 
Crylene Ib 56 @ «.65 Red Seal 0%o — Lots less than 10 bbis.....1b. 044%@ .04% 
paste tb. 4 @ «56 Yellows : Fluxrite tb. 06 @ .06 
Di-Ortho-Tolylguanidine Ib 42 @ .52 Chrome tb. 15%4@ .16% Hexalin Ib. 66 @ — 
Diphenyiguanidine tb. 30 @ .36 Ocher, French medium ...b. 08%@ .06 Acetate tb. 70 @ — 
Ethylidene aniline Ib 45 @ A7 by domestic bt) 01%@ -02 ee Sew C.L. bbl. _ wae ams 
Formaldehyde Aniline Ib. 34 @ .A4 aim Lagos , 07% 
Geumnteanten O00 i. 62%qn 68% COMPOUNDING MATERIALS Niger Dm. 07%@ .08 
Grasselerator 652 tb. @ 4.45 Aluminum Flake ton 21.85 @24.50 Vansulol Ib. 10% — 
Grasselerator 808 Ib. 80 @ .85 Ammonia carbonate tb. 10% 12 Para-Flux . - gal. 17 ane 
Grasselerator 833 i. 1.17 @ 1.80 Asbestine ton 14. 7 18.00 Peanut, domestic, crude Ib. 12 @ .12% 
Heptene tb. 40 @ — | Rarium carbonate tb. 08%@_ .06 Petrolatum, white ............1. -08 0814 
Hexamethylene-tetramine Ib 62%@ _ .65 Barium Dust eo 06 @ .0 dark amber accores De 08% @ .08% 
Lithe tb 18 @ .20 Barytes southern off-color, ..ton 12.00 @18.00 Pine, steam distilled gal. 65 @ .70 
Methylenedianiline Ib. 35 @ .45 Western prime white ..ton 23.00 @ Rapeseed, refined gal. 1.04 @ 1.06 
Monex a) $25 @ - imported ton 27.00 @36. 00 second rectified gal. 58 @ - 
; eer = Ib 68 @ .80 — bb. 044%@ Resins and Pitches 
*ara-Nitrosodimethylaniline, lacks Pi i, mk 
f.o.b. works >. 22 @ .96 Arrow “‘Aerfloted” >. .08%@ .12% = se — rth th 
Piperidine-Piperidyldithio- tone Black Ib 07 @ .08% pine, 200 Ib. bbl. 9.00 @10.00 
Carbamate >. 445 @ 4.60 Carbon, compressed tb. .08%@ .12% Rosin, grade x 380 bbl. 855 @ — 
R & H 40 Ib 40 @ A2% Carbon, uncompressed Ib. 08 @ .12 Pigmentar gal. 33 @ Ol 
R & H 60 th 40 @ A2% Drop Black Ib. 06 @ .10 Solvenol, drums gal. 48 @ 50 
R & H 397 Ib. 75 @ «CTT! Fumonex ie 06 @ _ .09 ae 
Safex It 1.20 @ 1.26 astex I 514@ .07 —. ee gal. 30 @_ .35 
) z > 4 Caste TD. 0o'e@a@ Vi P ; 
Tensilac, No. 39 bs) 50 @ .b2% l.amp Black Tb. 12 @ «40 ‘er = os eae 
Tensila Ne 41 1b 50 @ .62% Micronex tb. 09 @ .13 Solvents 
Thermilo | tb 50 @ .565 Velvetex carbon tb. 0444@ _ .06 Acetone, pure Tb. 138 @ 
Thioearbanilide, drums tm» 26%@ .28% Riene fixe dry f.o.b. works... tb. 03%@ .08% Alechol denatured, 
Chionex 1h Carrara filler th. 01%@ _ .02 No. 1 bbls. gal. 3874%4@ 44% 
Trimene th 76 @ Catalpo (fact.) tb. 2@e-— Benzol, 90% gal. i. =: 
base th 1.20 @ Chalk ton 12.00 @14.00 Carbon bisulphide tr. 0O6%@ .06% 
Triphenylguanidine th 58 @ .62% Clay, China, domestic ton 8.00 @ 9.00 Carbon tetrachloride TD. 06%@ .07 
Vulcanex Tb. Aerfloted Suprex ton 10.00 @22.00 Motor gasoline, 
Vulcone t Congaree, e. I. stee] bbls. gal. 17 @ 
Vuleanol Ma rt ine ton 9.00 @ Naptha, solvent gal. 35 @ .40 
Waxene th 30 @ «32 Mineral Flour. Turpentine, spirits gal 60 @ .64 
Z aR th 65 @ .69 ¢. l. fob mine ton 20.00 @23.00 wood gal 50 @ 54 
Inorganic Tensulite 14.00 @ — Waaw ; 
Lead, sublimed blue th 07% @ Glues, extra white tr. 22 @ 26 Besewe = 5 Oa e 
Lead, white Ib 10%@ 12% medium white m. .20 @ .24 scat 56 @ 
Litharwe. domestic bis 09 @ Magnesia, carbonate tT. .08%@ .11 —— a , Me 88 @ — 
Meaneste. entetned. Mine eamienad ton 65.00 @s&0.00 eresin, white tr. 10 @ .11 
licht per 100 t 535 @ 5.45 Rotten Stone (powdered) ’ 02%@ .04% jw a crude tb. oF @ 01% 
hen vy per 100 Tt 865 @ 3.75 Soapstone, powdered ton 15.00 @22.00 zokerite, black i» + @ «26 
Starch, powdered ewt. 3.30 @ 3.70 Mier — ® 6 @ .30 
COLORS Tale, domestic ton 12.00 @15.00 seellaneous 
. . Whiting, commercial cwt. 85 e 1.00 RSL Mold Solution gal 75 @ .100 
a (See Compounding Materials) Enclish cliffstone ewt. 1.50 
ues aa 20 , ; 
ss “ 2 @ 8 SuserGne -_ 8 = ae 00 ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Ultramarine n » @ .20 Wood pulp XXX ton 45.00 @ — | Albasan tb. 10 @ .75 
Browns Wood pulp X ton 25.00 @ — Antox tb. .79 @ .838 
Sienna, Italian bia) 05%@ .12% Zine Carbonate tr. 09%@ .10% Neozone Tt. 
Umber, Turkey bs) 04%@ .07 Zine Stearate tb. 24 @ .25 a ora th 68 @ an 
a | Resistox th 54 @ BT 
ec light 1) 27 @ #1 MINERAL RUBBER | Stabilite Ib “= oe — 
medtam > 22 @ 8 Genasco (factory) ton 50.00 @52.00 | VGB TD. 55 @ .66 
dark a 81 @ 34 ae meen —— se ton es } rare | 
seniuen . ‘ . ontezuma, granula ton - - 7 . 
Chromium Oxide, bb! bas) 34 @ 36 Senden ton 62.50 @65.00 SUBSTITUTES 
Reds Pioneer, MR. solid ton 42.00 @45.00 | pack oe @ 4 
Antimony Pioneer-rranulated ton 52.00 @55.00 White th. 10 16 
crimson, 15/17 » “@ @ R & H Hydro-Carbon ton 27.05 @29.00 | R . wae 
sulphur free m. 50 @ 55 Robertson, MR. solid ton $4.00 @80.00 — » #s¢ = 
— a ae a. = e = MR. (gran) ton $8.00 @80.00 | 
naman sngiis . Ad - 
Domestic (Maroon) >. 08 @ .12 SOFTENERS VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Oximony tb. 134%e — Acide Sulphur Chloride (drums) ib. 4%@ .08% 
Red oxide, pure mh 10 @ .12 Nitric, 36 degrees cwt. 5.00 @ 5.25 Suiphur flour, 
Venetian red 1) 08 @ .06 Sulphuric. 60 degrees .ton 10.50 11.50 — _— pure 
Vermillion. quicksilver, 66 degrees ton 15.00 16.00 ewt. 240 @ 2.75 
English bh) 1.85 @ 1.95 Tartaric. crystals th. 37 @ .38 a... 2 (bags) ewt. 1.75 @ 2.10 
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ONSUMPTION of crude rubber 
G in the United States last year 
s computed from the quarterly ques- 
tionnaires of the Rubber Association 
f America, Inc., proved to be slightly 
igher than the monthly totals at 442,- 
227 long tons. The final quarterly 
questionnaire showed a consumption 
of 117,597 tons as against a total of 





PLAN OF THE SECTION 


The statistics included in this section 
have been chosen for their constant im- 
portance to the rubber industry. The 
tables are reprinted in the same relative 
position in every issue, each table being 
kept current by the addition of new figures 
as soon as they become available. The 
section accordingly affords the most up-to- 
date, complete and convenient statistical 
service in the industry. 


Table of Contents 


after the falling off in the week end- 
ing February 16. 

The fluctuations in price quotations 
for crude rubber again had their effect 
on the monthly averages, bringing the 
February figure up to practically 24 
cents, only slightly below that of 
March, 1928. It is not impossible that 
a continuation of the present bullish 
market in the commodity may make 


nly 109,550 tons for the monthly 

Commen & tohe Tovembe United States Rubber Imports and Exports the average f _ i. 
cures for October, November and ates Geneeaantion tn tae Caled Geeta average for the prese nt month sur 
ecember. Rubber Invoiced to the United States pass that of the same period last year, 


Factory absorption of rubber in the 
lomestic industry during February is 
estimated at slightly over 35,000 tons 
because of the short month interrupted 
by holidays. Imports last month ap- 
pear likely to equal the record figure 
for January when final reports are 
released. The amount of rubber in- 
voiced to the United States continued 


Daily Rubber Prices in New York 

Monthly and Annual] Rubber Prices 
London Official Rubber Prices 

Daily Cotton Prices in New York 

Stocks of Crude Rubber in the U. 8. 
Stocks of Crude Rubber in London 
Rubber in Singapore and Penang 

United States Tire and Tube Statistics 
Automobile Production—U. S. and Canada 
Rims Inspected and Passed in the U. 8S. 
United States Consumption of Gasoline 
Rubber Exports from Producing Countries 
Rubber Imports into Consuming Countries 


when price quotations averaged 26.82 
cents a pound, 

Automobile production for Febru- 
ary and March continues at a record 
rate and will probably show a higher 
output for the first quarter of 1929 
than for the first three months of last 
year. Gasoline consumption had _ its 


seasonal falling off in January, but 





— 














was still ahead of the 1928 rate. 


U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Association of America statistics raised to 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 





to be at the 11,000-ton weekly level 


U. S. Imports and Exports 
of Crude Rubber 
































a 
-——— Gross lmports————,, — Re-exports ——, aH ym Figures on Monthly Basis ~ 
1922 «1928 = s«1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Sas PP Zz g Jan. 16,938 380,106 29,058 29,688 82,196 31,518 34,403 43,002 
— Tete] Value 5 Feb. 14,767 30,149 25.736 19,761 31.186 30.187 33,702 
i ai a ..F ~... lee = per pound Leng Mar. 21,408 86,629 28,385 38,498 82,986 36,141 35,688 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents one = Apr. 19,204 29,085 27,129 $4,189 82,696 85,871 82,772 
192 185,394 78,772,677 17.76 6,716 2,414,924 18.86 179,678 ay 24 6,155 25,845 85,822 29,864 34,592 87,888 
1922 301.076 101,848,188 15.10 4809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 June 31,713 24,272 22,758 35,822 28,598 38,801 87,676 
309.144 185,060,804 26.72 8,772 6,672,319 28.87 300,372 jy, nie: pili 
1926 canaes Wekaenaes GnTi Mane GOULGNe S050 S805 G Sat ies seem uae nee er 
1925 s0cet2 429:705.014 48.96 14.827 19,847,768 69.76 881815 Sox 94410 17594 31497 81691 82:004 27214 80882 
1926 413.388 6505.817.807 54.68 17,671 22,470,588 656.77 396,667 : : f : 
1927 426.258 $89.874.774 85.60 27,775 24,785.488 89.76 398.483 Oct. 26,881 21,321 31,520 29,047 29,886 26,790 40,857 
1928 439.781 244,854,978 25.08 $2,159 18.128,361 25.17 407,572 Nov. 24,950 20,487 27,289 28,858 28,080 26,792 87,461 
~~ Dec. 25,070 31,902 27,199 28,748 26,298 25.492 81.282 
; ; 748,854 50.09 34,266 ee = Se es, Sm — 
—_ os.08 on.oen.ons “> ee bps 15.38 26082 Totals 282,560 305,694 828,769 388,481 366,149 871,027 441,340 
Sept. 87.112 82,625,032 89.25 1,437 1,519,870 47.20 85,675 
Oct. 29°746 25,820,558 88.49 1,866 1,816,270 48.08 28,110 Figures on Quarterly Basis ‘ 
Nov. $9,155 84,890,586 89.78 1.482 1,411,517 42.51 87,678 Quarter 1921 1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Dee. 87.754 $8.261.866 89.88 1.904 1,841,805 48.16 85,850 Jan./Mar. 96,776 87,609 95,268 94,801 99,216 108,558 
a Apr./June 65,468 127,860 89,498 75,674 104,099 87,109 108,242 108,500 
: uly/Sept. 55.621 83.818 99.493 98.798 89,210 117,578 
. ,815 / f -— sae . y 4 , ee 
4 ase etre = a yey = = i Oct./Deec. 105,962 155,067 63,617 92,656 85,789 83,212 80,860 117,597 
— — pees ay yt ae ae a re Totals 171,425 282,427 305,507 $89,752 384,644 358,415 372,528 442,227 
po A as aed a ane yy ap ys Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 
July 37677 $1678259 37.58 1.958 11560.853 35.59 35,719 {ures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
Aug. $2'810 26,396,931 35.92 1.809 1,882,768 34.12 81,001 Hkewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti- 
Sept. oases «SENeees 49806 feed Seenene Sate sages | SEE © SS See cent metieete See fee ee, Teas comune have Som 
Oct 30184 22168.282 $82.78 2.518 2.042.713 36.29 27.671 n raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
Nov $6,502 27,996,428 81.69 2.460 2.014.196 96.43 96.123 “sures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figure 
Dec. 30.787 22218574 $2.26 2.655 2,245,754 37.77 28,082 ay be accepted as preliminary. 
1928 : 
Jan. $9,107 0,278,444 $4.56 1,988 1,784,990 $88.95 87,119 R bbe I D 
Feb. 88.668 27,768,655 86.82 2.788 2,229,589 36.85 80,925 u t invoiced to e o we 
Mar. 40.611 $2,108,042 35.29 3.718 2,587,485 $81.07 36,898 otaage 
Apr. $7,935 27.287.266 $2.11 2.272 1,415,024 27.80 35,663 (Reported by American Consuls—Quantities in Long Tons) 
May $1,059 19.058.672 27.89 2.399 1,886,807 25.80 28,660 During the From Br. From From Dutch From London 
June 27.765 14.121.219 22.71 2.621 1,400,697 28.86 25,144 Week Ended Malaya Ceylon EastIndies & Liverpool Tota! 
July 81.258 14,144,765 20.20 $8,087 1,451,446 20.99 28,171 poe 1 10.781 1.268 2.624 963 18.588 
Aug. 31.204 12,860,150 18.39 2377 1,084,646 2037 28827 pe ¢ 10.081 wr 004 7 18.218 
Sept. 89.235 16,512,019 18.50 8,088 1,884,148 2084 36,797 Dee 15 » 788 an e's15 one ey 
Oct. 44,058 18,200,882 18.44 2.405 1,085,407 20.15 41,658 pee 99 Bb ‘eee yr a 14.201 
Nov. 36,519 14,878,441 18.19 2,788 1,207,089 18.52 83,731 Dec. 29 8613 "BIT 2197 w 11895 
Dee. 43,511 17,580,966 18.04 2,738 1,165,748 19.00 40,778 jan 5 10,085 1,479 eee 8 18,187 
1929: Jan. 12 9/075 1,628 1,807 299 12,809 
Jan. 57,564 22,872,948 17.74 Jan. 19 9,469 1.281 2:152 211 18,068 
Feb. Jan. 26 7,168 1,650 2.271 47 11,181 
Mar. Feb. 2 9.216 1,784 2.612 28 18,635 
Apr. Feb. 9 8,341 1,066 1.778 65 11,245 
May Feb. 16 3.771 1.648 1,982 174 1.575 
Feb. 23 9,610 559 1'556 55 11/780 


June 
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Stock of Crude Rubber in the U. S. 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
At _—ON HAND ——AFLOAT ON HAND 
a “AND AFLOAT — 
End of 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 
Jan, 76,172 110,244 76,842 45,312 41,256 78,596 121,484 151,500 154,938 
Feb. 91.186 108,955 42°166 43.316 133,352 152.271 


March 85,740 114,061 49,600 39,324 135,340 153,385 
April 92,757 113,083 38,963 33,986 181,720 147,069 
May 94,563 105,356 44,181 34,374 138,744 139,730 
June 89,250 90,198 47,233 40,001 136,483 130,119 
July 98,469 43,242 40,687 42,304 139,056 125,546 
Aug. 96,148 68,994 40,9387 51,875 137,085 120,869 
Sept. 97,829 68,851 37,966 48,566 135,793 117,417 
Oct. 97,452 66,421 42,804 41,571 140,256 107,992 
Nov. 101,084 61,956 37,076 68,119 138,110 130,075 
Dec. 100,130 66,166 47,938 68,764 148,068 134,930 


(Rubber Association of America figures raised to 100%.) 








Stock of Crude Rubber in London 
(No. of tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) 


4t end of: 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 


Jan. 19,800 56,573 67,252 73,498 57,460 27,172 9,994 54,994 66,524 


























Feb. 18,329 59,489 67,623 70,488 66,732 23,425 10,004 58,826 62,964 
Mar. 18,969 63,913 66,670 68,438 55,647 18,104 13,127 63,055 68,272 
Apr. 20,072 68,759 68,637 58,770 54,559 12,949 18,773 66,897 53,425 
May 20,921 70,403 70,146 54,489 51,615 5,895 20,884 67,169 44,628 
June 22,517 69,408 71,597 51,050 51,115 5,818 23,984 63,902 38,756 
July 25,346 71,065 71,515 49,987 52,073 4,258 27,727 63,717 35,429 
Aug. ‘ $0,674 73,211 72,112 58,427 49,700 4,619 30,165 64,491 82,084 
Sept. 35,504 72,175 70,977 54,523 44,011 65,453 85,077 68,236 31,440 
Oct. 41,743 69,229 68,536 58,891 37,523 6,086 42,138 69,569 24,207 
Nov. 45,550 70,786 68,548 60,074 33,593 8,869 44,057 67,050 17,775 
Dec. 50,652 69,792 72,299 60,246 29,488 5,697 48,918 63,793 19,815 
At End of Recent Weeks 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 
1928 
March 61,978 61,920 61,033 59,644 58,197 
April 58,732 58,945 56,819 53,360 — 
May 62,015 60,837 48,705 44,628 
June 43,716 42,683 41,185 40,083 38,611 
July 36,915 $5,925 35,238 $5,445 
August $4,294 $3,649 $2,591 $2,815 
September 31,933 $1,477 $2,110 $1,884 $1,462 
October 29,525 27,370 26,477 24,240 
November 22,919 21,494 20,194 18,724 
December 16,855 16,517 17,669 18,821 19,727 
1929 
January 21,953 23,016 23,547 24,423 —-- 
February 25,389 25,418 24,757 25,005 — 
March 25,441 
Rubber in Singapore and Penang 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) 
End of 1927 1928 1929 End of 1927 1928 1929 
Jan 25,440 25,868 29,617 July 22.558 18,663 
Feb. 26.766 22,867 Aug. 25,764 18,971 
Mar. 27,844 20,538 - Sept. 25,178 14,898 
Apr. 24,543 16,946 - Oct. 25,790 12,149 
May 25.133 17,437 — Nov 28,369 29,188 
June 21,898 18,207 - Dec, 25,798 32,895 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Total Balloons Total Balloons 
1923 23,140,620 0.6 1926 24,199,524 78.8 
1924 21,863,311 19.7 1927 19,700.0038 79.1 
1925 26,001,664 66.8 1928 24,247,282 81.6 
1928 1929 
July 2,209,692 85.9 January 1,835,207 79.4 
August 2,318,898 80.2 February 
September 2,315,604 76.9 March 
October 2,114,611 72.2 April 
November 1,213,245 66.4 May 
December 1,101,198 74.7 June 
U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
(In Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
MONTHS 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
January 14,386,000 17,582,000 17,888,000 20.938,000 22 602,000 
February 13,210,000 15,814,000 18,240,000 21,136,000 
March 14,890,000 19,302,000 22,464,000 24.041.000 
April 19,013,000 20,848,000 23,371,000 25,712,000 
May 20,459,000 24,213,000 * 26,579,000 27,355,000 
June 20,724,000 23,803,000 27,799,000 29,022,000 
July 22,879,000 24,752,000 29,784,000 30,960,000 
August 22,323,000 26,912,000 29,779,000 33,148,000 
September 20,177,000 22,929,000 28,409,000 29,691,000 
October 19,826,000 23,973,000 25,497,000 30,610,000 
November 18,024,000 20,618,000 24,400,000 26,222,000 
December 17,954,000 21,419,000 23,718,000 26,644,000 


TOTAL 223,865,000 262,165,000 297,928,000 827,932,000 
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U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 
(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
Figures for Recent Years 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Production 40,9382 45,259 651,633 60,845 61,2837 64,489 177,944 
Shipments 39,987 45,204 50,120 659,262 59,002 64,059 74,296 
Inventory? 6,132 5,772 7,427 8,142 10,456 10,264 18,624 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 
Jan. 4,587 4,965 6,491 2,974 4,982 5,394 9,947 10,432 9,v4¥ 
teb. 4,865 6,095 6,363 3,486 4,458 6,081 11,164 11,075 11,721 
Mar. 5,456 6,276 6,819 4,561 5,701 5,731 12,004 11,688 12,889 
Apr. 6,846 6,299 6,178 4,980 6,701 5,812 12,461 12,122 12.71% 
May 6,023 6,151 6,759 6,211 6,657 6,457 12,848 12,462 18,024 
June 5,422 6,202 6,692 5,724 6,258 7,117 11,968 12,462 12,162 
July 4,950 5,087 6,498 6,337 5,973 7,895 10,592 11,826 11,167 
Aug. 5,872 5,752 7,469 6,744 6,393 8,403 9,782 10,721 10,084 
Sept. 5,706 4,822 6,802 6,040 5,717 17,145 9,818 9,722 9,766 
Oct. 5,103 4,773 7,826 4,544 4,799 5,717 9,917 9,665 11,620 
Nov. 4,824 4,502 6,075 8,733 4,306 4,998 10,297 10,186 12,679 
Dec. 4,683 4,497 5,605 4,718 4,165 4,591 10,456 10,264 18,624 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Figures for Recent Years 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Production 50.850 60,116 70,706 82,614 76,618 70,823 80,180 
Shipments 49,673 59,072 68,016 81,004 71,591 72,896 77,127 
Inventory? 7,643 8,425 11,052 11,313 16,200 13,692 16,117 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 


1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 











Jan. 6,809 65,337 6,441 3,723 6,016 6,072 14,361 16,585 12,982 
Feb. 6,825 5,658 6,895 3,736 6,120 6,431 17,090 16,075 14,650 
Mar. 7,080 7,184 6,231 4,987 6,157 65,731 19,181 17,096 16,573 
Apr. 6,554 17,373 6,661 6,051 6,359 5,702 20,674 17,801 16,638 
May 6.149 6,737 7,168 6,304 6,140 6,300 21,141 18,889 17,702 
June 6,171 6,306 6,953 6,898 6,832 7,186 20,243 17,858 17,159 
July 5,729 5,284 6,674 8,569 7,070 8,729 17,267 16,004 14,974 
Aug. 7,424 6,480 8,343 9,579 7,983 9,350 15,462 14,664 18,981 
Sept. 7,590 5,651 7,103 7,762 6,758 7,154 15,8312 18,511 18,648 
Oct. 6,208 5,065 6,929 5.474 5,024 5,662 15,929 18,589 16,285 
Nov. 4,852 4,775 6,592 4,045 4,723 5,002 16,604 18,585 15,743 
Dec. 5,277 4,969 5,184 5,468 4,712 4,858 16,200 18,692 16,117 
(') Rubber Association of America figures, raised to 100%. The Associa- 
tion estimates its figures to be 75% representative or complete when 
issued and that basis has been accepted when preparing the statistics 
in this table. 
(*) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 
Automobile Production 
-— United States— -—— Canada——~ 
Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Grand 
Cars Cars Total 
1922 2,547,208 2,302,928 244,285 102,053 94,904 17,149 2,649,261 
923 4,020,255 3,681,728 388,527 146,488 129,228 17,210 4,166,693 
1924 3,600,918 3,203,049 397,869 135,246 117,765 17,481 8,736,164 
925 4,265,704 38,760,459 505,245 161,389 139,311 22,078 4,427,098 
926 4,298,799 3,808,753 490,046 205,092 164,483 40,609 4,503,891 
1927 
July 268,474 236,866 31,608 10,987 8,719 2,268 279,461 
Aug. 808,807 274,378 34,429 12,526 10,139 2,387 321,333 
Sept. 260,420 226,440 33,980 11,262 8,681 2,581 271,682 
Oct. 219,712 183,041 36,671 7,791 6,236 1,555 227,508 
Nov. 134,381 109,742 24,639 6,617 5,178 1,444 140,998 
Dec. 133,178 105,784 27,394 3,435 2,277 1,158 136,613 
TOTAL $,393,887 2,938,868 453,019 179,426 146,870 82,556 $8,578,318 
1928 i. 
Jan. 225,039 199,032 26,007 8,463 6,705 1,758 282,502 
Feb. 323,368 290,830 82,358 12,504 10,315 2,189 335,872 
March 412,825 $71,408 41,417 9,724 7,478 2,246 422,549 
April 409,948 364,877 45,071 24,240 20,546 3,694 434,188 
May 425,990 $75,798 50,192 83,942 29,764 4,178 459,932 
June 396,967 356,439 40,528 28,399 25,341 3,058 425,366 
July 390,445 287,933 62,512 25,226 20,122 5,104 415,671 
Aug. 458,429 400,689 57,740 $1,245 24,274 6,971 489,674 
Sept. 413,722 358,872 64,850 21,198 16,572 4,621 434,915 
Oct. 397,096 839,976 57,120 18,586 18.016 5,520 415,682 
Nov. 256,936 217,256 39,680 11,769 8,154 3,615 268,705 
Dec. 288,135 205,144 27,991 9,425 6,734 2,691 242,560 
TOTAL .. 4,857,884 8,826,613 580,771 242,382 196,787 45,645 4,599,944 
1929 
am 402,154 350,617 51.537 21,501 17,164 4,337 423,655 
"eb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries | 











(Long Tons) 
BRITISH MALAYA’ —— DUTCH EAST INDIES‘ 
Gross Exportw British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 

Exports Imports Imports Ceylon? Burma wak‘ Borneo’ Siam* Madura E.Coast D.E.L China* Valley Other* Total’ 
1923 252,016 70,432 181,684 39,971 6,416 6,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 67,822 6,067 16,765 7,856 406,955 
1924 259,706 108,524 161,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,166 9,065 429,366 
1925 316,825 168,022 158,808 49,566 10,082 5,424 6,377 5,377 46,767 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 18,797 617,523 
1926 391,328 161,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
1927 371,322 182.845 188,477 55.356 11,321 10,923 6,582 5,472 55,297 77.816 142,171 8,645 28,782 15.633 606.474 
1928 409,430 149,787 259.643 57,546 10,790 10,087 6,505 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,601 21,129 10,690  658,933* 
1927: 
Jan. 34,946 14,995 19,961 6,697 921 959 685 304 4,187 6,706 10,690 941 3,482 981 66,404 
Feb. 27,628 11,697 15,831 3,671 1,469 552 445 360 4,078 6,526 10,5386 675 2,104 1,098 47,244 
Mar 41,346 17,464 23,882 7,142 1,124 997 639 432 6,657 7,004 12,905 738 3,178 1,791 65,484 
Apr. 29,041 13,069 16,972 8,349 723 984 452 526 4,666 5,581 10,197 657 2,451 1,520 46,928 
May 31,393 16,491 15,902 8,124 760 786 415 348 5,430 5,529 13,410 586 2,460 1,207 49,957 
June 82,607 14,706 17,901 8,348 856 1,100 639 409 4,818 6,618 9,109 772 889 1,781 46,990 
July 23,947 12,697 11,250 4,018 827 859 544 333 4,771 6,142 11,566 519 1,757 1,113 438,699 
Aug. 80,371 17,106 13,266 5,357 688 1,133 623 546 4,355 6,682 12,440 716 1,928 969 48,708 
Sept. 29,835 12,095 17,740 4,911 479 645 566 498 8,635 5,967 9,853 497 2,072 1,213 48,066 
Oct. 29,846 15,801 14,045 5,245 802 721 591 542 8,810 7,765 13,633 775 2,762 9389 61,520 
Nov 28,277 19,860 8,417 4,464 1,277 1,241 691 600 4,127 6,587 14,395 683 2,369 1,627 46,378 
Dee. $2,186 17,865 14,320 4,130 1,395 946 692 664 5,763 7,878 13,438 1,191 3,340 1,444 55.101 
1928 : 
Jan. 27,789 16,618 171 3,830 1,605 842 581 525 4,851 7,988 11,774 1,100 2,273 1,025 47,565 
Feb 28.848 12.911 15,937 4.947 1,081 667 681 536 4,052 6,757 8,630 787 1,612 1,276 46,860 
Mar 27.879 10,508 17,371 3,683 775 645 681 269 3,999 5,825 9,690 700 2,750 1,211 47,499 
Apr. 20.189 9 335 10.804 3.233 789 630 494 258 3,993 5,040 5,499 736 1,014 1,323 33,810 
May 26,483 10,350 16,133 3,091 654 842 494 241 4,943 5,355 10,347 717 2,602 1,135 45,994 
June 22,994 16,168 6,826 3,107 963 926 494 451 5,419 5,863 13,655 725 1,399 960 40,788 
July 30,481 13,383 17,098 5,129 1,043 905 593 366 5,602 7,565 11,594 698 1,264 873 52,731 
Aug 35,674 16,114 20,560 5,720 398 »227 593 544 5,668 7,438 11,893 712 1,732 450 56,936 
Sept. 29,769 11,239 18,530 4,675 457 938 594 447 4,956 6,536 9,863 969 1,614 494 50,073 
Oct 24,47¢ 12,603 11,873 3,999 864 949 500* 157 5,295 7,474 10,124 566 1,399 732 44,232* 
Nov 68.138 10.434 57.699 & 005 1,048 772 5001 425 4,950 7,902 7,805 943 1,790 623 92,462* 
Dex 66,763 11,12 55,641 8,127 1,113 744 500* 294 5,120 8,792 10,896 948 2,220 588 94,983" 
1929 
Jan 52,546 13,4 9,131 8,190 873 500* 161 5,640 8,067 11,076 395 2,134 





(*) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported remilling ; rubber exported as latex is not included which on a basis of 3% 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 1,008 tons 1924, 2,239 


weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, and 84 tons in 1927. (*) Calculated from official 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 1,117 in import statistics of principal consuming countries, viz., United States, 
1924, 3,618 in 1925, 3,263 in 1926, and 2,439 in 1927. (*) Ceylon Chamber of United Kingdom, France, Germany, Belgium and Netherlands. This figure 
Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber exported as latex is not included includes guayule rubber. (*) This total includes the third column for British 
such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons in 19238, 98 tons 1924, 6 tons Malaya, “Gross Exports minus Imports,” and all the figures shown for the 
1925, 20 tons in 1926, and about % ton in 1927. (*) Official statistics. (*) wther territories. ‘*Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown im- 
Imports into Singapore and Penang. (*) Exports from “Other D.E.I"" are mediately it becomes available. 


chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in weight by 














Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) 


Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 

United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 

States*® Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abed) Total 
1919 236,977 42,671 17,685 6,684 6,395 9,768 9,894 76 1,002 8,995 2,771 8,149 2,418 a) 342,378 
1920 248,762 66,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 6,297 6,128 62 1,815 3,840 5,510 2,292 2,008 567 370,641 
1921 179,678 42,087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,718 8,906 165 1,014 1,706 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,562 
1922 296,267 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,498 2,648 172 -8,807 1,778 589 567 895,885 
1923 800,372 12,700 27,392 18,619 18,277 15,872 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 408,018 
1924 $17,747 11,550 $0,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 8,124 2,688 -807 8,178 944 1,370 414,847 
1925 381,816 4,061 $2,956 83,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,980 8765 8,149 1,155 1,558 616,498 
1926 395.667 84.865 34.240 22,776 20,229 18,125 9.809 6,529 9.021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 613,642 
1927 398,483 60.249 $4,271 38,892 26.405 20,521 11,381 12,018 9.490 6.492 636 4.224 2.055 2.672 627.786 
1928 404.488 4246 86.558 87.855 30,891 12,433 8,430 7.958 2.443 
1927: 
January 41,816 10,192 8,284 2,481 1,936 1,227 672 803 $29 296 192 316 139 100 64,882 
February 25,886 7,692 8,268 8,103 2,620 1,902 601 907 460 502 152 336 146 210 47,780 
March $2,752 9,049 2,050 3,475 8,760 1,578 852 7384 780 454 86 885 137 127 56,269 
April 44,627 7,875 2,310 2.398 1,509 2,181 781 1,972 762 448 58 230 177 218 65,541 
May 83,736 2.896 2.006 8,380 2.519 1,084 918 887 694 626 -67 335 155 223 49,402 
June $1,270 2,282 2,387 8.632 2,086 798 942 1,506 557 583 -17 2438 164 183 46,616 
July $5,719 1,116 2,384 2,899 2,104 1,505 1,007 415 900 429 66 227 177 236 49,184 
August $1,001 3.463 2.795 3,119 2,018 1,970 1,274 386 650 604 -63 $12 138 123 47,786 
September 29,801 7,800 1,956 2,891 1,850 2,025 684 518 77 552 33 451 155 272 49,694 
October 27,671 5.888 3.479 4,202 1,790 1,966 1,021 1,075 908 465 156 401 153 363 49,538 
November 86,1238 1,687 3.661 4,209 1,916 1,575 1,167 1,312 R36 749 298 74 246 $17 54,570 
December 28,082 309 4,696 3.108 2.302 2.710 1,462 1,453 1,242 784 202 514 268 $00 47,028 
1928 : 
Jan 87.119 1,921 764 2,485 2.290 1,361 760 755 R02 589 52 261 335 376 50,870 
Feb. 80.925 8.143 2.526 2984 2.5538 1,248 437 783 616 599 98 307 296 297 46,812 
Mar 86,8938 8,179 1,902 3,521 2.989 1,694 763 231 918 816 95 851 497 398 54,254 
April 85.663 2.280 2,204 2.719 1,988 2.384 1,114 1,820 R32 575 280 339 304 159 48,001 
May 28,660 5.823 3,210 2.944 2,180 2.288 1,090 3.898 655 746 209 485 220 213 40,970 
June 25,144 3,031 4,550 2.968 2.632 2,102 984 4,111 848 743 133 846 251 182 41,468 
July 28,171 1,874 2.652 8.387 2.692 2,026 1,598 724 591 895 395 294 175 384 42,610 
Aug 28,827 48 3.587 2.744 2.447 1,868 875 632 707 519 316 359 58 94 43,081 
Sept. $6,797 4,199 8.524 3.553 2.810 1,837 1,278 20 603 597 345 377 277 235 56,452 
Oct. 41,667 934 3.728 4.886 2,943 3.711 1.049 776 696 141 527 250 318 
Nov 82.826 aE 8 °7TR 8.694 2.799 2.150 1,340 837 544 $1 252 282 
Dec. 40,781 8,438 8.6388 > 470 2 618 1,145 755 639 148 
1929 . 
Jan 53,922 





e—Including gutta percha. 6—Including balata. c—Re-exports not de- ports have been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta 
ducted in monthly statistics. d—lIncluding some scrap and reclaimed rubber. percha and to reduce to basis of net weight. *United States imports of 
e—Official statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. f— guayule are not included in this compilation: such imports amounted to 
Including Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. g—United Kingdom 4,305 tons in 1926; to 5,010 tons in 1927: and to 3,076 in 1928. 

and French exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. h—French im- 
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Published by A. W. Shaw Company 
554 pp 


Harvarp Business Reports. Volume 6. 
Chicago, Ill., for Harvard University. 1928. 
Compiled by the Graduate School of Business Administration, 

George F. Baker Foundation, Harvard Univerity, this volume com- 
prises 74 individual cases of sales, distribution, pricing or advertis 
ing problems with suggested solutions. One case, for example, 
considers the problem of a manufacturer of rubber insulated wire 
seeking a method of reaching distributors and gives the advertising 
media used for the purpose. Another considers a similar problem 
met by a maker of rubber elastic webbing to hold men’s trousers 
in place. All are actual cases, but fictitious names are used to 
conceal the identity of the firms discussed. 


Rupper Lininc or TANKS FOR THE CHEMICAL Process INDUSTRIES. Pub- 
lished by the American Hard Rubber Company, New York City. 1929 
12 pp. 


Recent years have witnessed a rapidly growing appreciation of 
the efficiency of hard rubber equipment in its application to the 
handling and storage of active acids, alkalies and similar corrosive 
solutions in many industries. This booklet describes the construction 
and use of rubber linings for wooden tanks as well as steel con- 
tainers for this purpose. 


United States Imports of 


Guayule Rubber and Related Gums 


(All quantities in Long Tons) 


Guayule Balata Jelutong Gutta Percha 





Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
1919 1,430 760,690 727 987,088 8,332 2,213,964 2,900 1,068,698 
1920 768 $45,985 1,064 1,260,048 6,672 2,068,501 3,183 1,520,309 
1921 58 26,945 814 1,077,859 1,745 351,893 985 333,564 
1922 127 57,040 812 978,765 2,336 403,812 818 281,012 
1928 1,155 642,227 700 898,524 4,565 853,308 912 375,167 
1924 1,356 586,392 464 668,456 6,165 1,287,100 1,408 463,610 
1925 8,781 1,808,448 617 574,750 6,749 1,642,631 1,608 629,284 
1926 4,305 2,562,096 854 $27,218 7,268 3,127,757 1,445 661,156 
1927 5.018 2,674,957 582 447,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,494 728,172 
1928: 3,075 1,755,685 731 430,855 7.552 2,540,059 1,597 777,128 
Jan. 432 242,339 27 24,218 688 183,705 150 86,702 
Feb. 489 281,295 33 32,165 408 142,621 312 215,085 
Mar. 575 $65,927 32 26,460 829 888,616 115 57,833 
Apr. 512 $12,131 47 32,924 592 174,970 68 27,627 
May 452 283,414 —_ —— 679 226,064 100 42,762 
June 424 220,081 9 6,799 293 91,152 28 12,374 
July 191 100,342 128 46,747 3738 118,295 81 27,344 
Aug. — — 399 165,460 451 126,962 147 60,738 
Sept. 60 38,198 2,028 718,786 125 56,768 
Oct. —- 121 59,358 429 129,065 239 94,570 
Nov. - - 59 41,119 472 140,116 88 35,409 
Dec. -- —- 83 58,311 522 156,154 145 59,911 
1929: 
Jan. 46 30,374 484 152,260 138 62,950 








Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
(All Quantities in Long Tons—100% Basis) 


Consumption Consumption 
Produc- % to Produc- to 
Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
1919 81,866 78.5385 36.3 1924 80,079 76,072 22.4 
1920 86,895 75,297 88.4 1925 182,980 187,105 35.6 18,208 
1921 36,725 41,861 24.1 1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,218 
1922 57,884 654,458 19.38 1927 189.144 178.471 47.6 24,980 
1923 74,766 69,534 22.7 1928 208.516 200,200 45.4 24,785 
1927: 
Jan. 16,526 12,874 89.8 25,908 July 15,488 18,842 47.4 26,599 
Feb. 15,860 14,424 47.8 27,291 Aug. 15,109 15,8386 47.8 25,157 
Mar. 16,788 18,528 87.4 27,124 Sept. 14,392 14,790 64.3 238,429 
Apr. 14,488 16,677 46.5 25,712 Oct. 16,127 17,292 64.5 22,176 
May 16,159 15,754 46.1 26,419 Nov. 15,477 14,876 65.5 21,728 
— 16,652 15,547 46.0 25,811 Dec. 16,083 18,481 52.7 24,980 
1928: 
Jan. 14,862 18,184 52.7 21,941 July 17,278 17,178 45.9 17,805 
Feb. 15,291 16,808 49.9 20,848 Aug. 19,049 15,532 86.2 15.881 
Mar. 17,069 18,619 52.2 19,558 Sept. 18,698 16,022 40.2 17,991 
Apr. 15.8938 17355 652.9 19,288 Oct. 17,182 16,587 41.7 17,026 
May 18,945 18.201 48.8 18.127 Nov. 18,245 16,547 44.2 22,899 
a 18,781 16,828 48.4 18,709 Dec. 17,728 12,894 41.8 24,785 
1929: 
Jan. 18,685 19,458 45.3 24,394 July 
Feb. Aug. 
Mar. Sept. 
Apr. Oct. 
May Nov. 
June Dec. 


*Stocks on hand at the end of month or year. Exports of reclaimed 
pubber, not shown in this table, amounted to 8,540 tons in 1927. 
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Adamson Machine Co, 
Akron Equipment Co. 
Albert & Son, L. 
Aluminum Flake Co. 
American Cyanamid Co. 
Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp. 
Appleton Rubber Co. 


Barrett Co., The 
Binney & Smith Co. 
Bridgwater Machine Co. 


Cabt, Inc., Godfrey L. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Carter Bell Manufacturing Co., The 
Chaflin, Inc., Joseph 

Classified Advertising 

Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 
Colledge, E. W., Inc. 

Continental Rubber Co. 

Cooper, Wm., & Nephews 


Damascus Manufacturing Corp. 
Dill Manufacturing Co. 
Dovan Chemical Corp. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 


Emerson Apparatus Co. 


Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 
Franz Foundry & Machine Co. 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Greef, R. W., & Co. 
Gross, A., & Co. 


Hall Co., The C. P. 
Huber, J. M., Inc. 


International Pulp Co. 
Lowe Co., The Clyde E. 


Maywald, Fredk. J. 
McNulty, Joseph A. 
Montgomery, W. L.., 
Moore & Munger 

Muehlstein & Co., Inc., H. 


& Co. 


Nagle Machine Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
National Rubber Machinery Co. 
Naugatuck Chemical Co. 

New Jersey Zinc Co. 


Olin Laboratories, The R. R. 


Pequanoc Rubber Co. 
Philadelphia Rubber Works Co. 


Rand Rubber Co. 

Rare Metals Products Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Royle & Sons, John 

Rubber Regenerating Co. 
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Rubber Service Laboratories Co., The 


Schrader’s Sons, Inc., A. 
Scott Co., Henry L. 

Smith and Smith 
Southwark Mfg. Co. 
Spadone Machine Co. 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 


St. Louis Sulphur and Chemical Co. 


Surplus Trading Co. 


Tasco Asphalt Co. 
Textile Finishing Machine Co., The 
Thomas, V. G., & Co. 


United Clay Mines Corp. 
U. S. Rubber Co. 
U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co. 


Vanderbilt, R. T., & Co. 


Weber, Hermann 

Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 
Williams Foundry & Machine Co., 
Wilson Co., C. T. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 
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Institution oftheRubber Industry 


1 | The various papers dealing with the scien- 








tific and technical aspect of rubber manu- 
facture, together with the discussions 
thereon, read before the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry, London, England, ap- 
pear exclusively in the Institution’s official 
journal—the 


“I. R. I. TRANSACTIONS” 


The Journal is published six times a year, 
each issue containing approximately 100 
pages of papers of vital interest to all in- 
terested in the manufacture and cultiva- 
tion of Rubber, Gutta Percha and Balata. 





Price 4s, 6d. per copy, post free. 
£1.7.0. for 6 copies, post free. 











Apply for Specimen Copy to W. F. V. Cex 
Institution of the Rubber Industry 
Faraday House, 10, Charing Cross Road | 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
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In the lead for more than 40 Years 


GUMMIZEITUNG 


Trade Journal for the 
RUBBER, GUTTA PERCHA, ASBESTOS, 
CELLULOID and Allied Industries 


Central Organ for the 
Whole German Rubber Goods Industry 


Published Every Friday 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


In United States 
Domestic 


RM 32 
RM 24 


Sample copy free 


WORLD WIDE CIRCULATION 





Main Office of GUMMI-ZEITUNG 
Berlin SW 19, Krausenstrasse 35/36 


Best Advertising Results for all those desiring to 
make trade connections in Germany in this field. 




















‘RUBBER AGE 


(of London) 


THE MONTHLY PUBLICATION 


for 


ALL BRANCHES OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Circulates Among Raw Rubber Producers, 
Importers, Manufacturers 


and Dealers 


Published on 


Ist of each month 


Subscription 10/- per annum 
Single copies 1/3d post free 


OFFICES:—43 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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PARA-F LUX 


(Reg. U. S. Patent Office, U. S. Pat. No. 1,611,436) 


The Universal Softener 





PARA-FLUX 


for Mechanical Manufacturers 


PARA-FLUX 
to speed Production 


to prevent Bloom 
to provide Low Cost 


a product of 


The CP. Hall Co. 


GHEMIGAL MANUFACTURERS 


RAW MATERIALS 


AKRON, OHIO 
116 Central Savings & Trust Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Boston, Mass. 
1340 E. Sixth Street 24 Milk Street 
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Dill Valve Stems 


Complete Dill Valve 
Stems are made in all 
standard sizes for all 
types of passenger 
ear,truck, motorcycle 
and bicycle tires. 


Dill Instant-On 


Combined dust 
and valve cap. 
Comes off with a 
twist and a pull— 
and goes on again 
just as easily. 
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Standard TireValves and ValveParts 


Fifty-Six 
Tire Makers 
are using DILL 


ie is a significant fact that since the 
introduction of the new Dill Super 
Seal Valve Inside, the number of tire 
manufacturers using it as standard 
equipment has grown substantially. 


This new unit takes air faster —is free 
acting—and is absolutely leak proof. 


Each part is as finely finished and fit- 
ted as the parts of a watch. The sen- 
sitive spring is enclosed in dustproof 
armor—and every Dill Valve Inside 
is 100% inspected. 


The same quality of materials, the 
same correctness of design, the same 
care in workmanship and construc- 
tion goes into the completed valve, 
the valve cap, the Instant-On — into 
all Dill Products. 


Dill quality is unquestioned. 


Today fifty-six manufacturers are 
using Dill Valves or Valve Parts for 
all, or a substantial share of their 
requirements. 


Only sheer merit could build such 
an enviable record in so short a time. 


THE DILL MANUFACTURING Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured in Canada by the Dill Manufacturing Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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Dill Super Seal 
Valve Inside 
Comes packed in 
sets of five, ready to 
use, retailing at 25 
cents a set. As care- 
fully built as a watch 
and they hold air. 





Dill Valve Cap 
Designed to give 
utmost protection 
to the fw insides 
and to serve as 
another definite 
seal to the valve. 
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Super Tires 


M ODERN traffic conditions have brought about the super-service tire, 
and the public favor is swinging steadily toward this type as the best 


value obtainable. 


To develop maximum tread wear, the compounder is relying upon 
carbon black—the toughening ingredient—in greatly increased proportion. 
The present high carbon black ratio makes it more essential than ever to 
select the exact quality of black best adapted to the balance of the compound. 





With seven factories in widely separated gas fields, we are in a position 
to help you select the exact type of black for optimum reenforcement— 
according to your practise. Our thorough factory control insures continued 


uniformity of shipments. 


Re-enforcing the World’s Finest Tires 


J. M. HUBER, Inc. 


460 West 34th Street New York 
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Anderson-Prichard Industrial Naphthas are constantly win- 
ning a greater national acceptance. 











Our policy of providing not only uniform quality but a de- 
pendable year-round source of supply has given our products 
their enviable position. 


NII 





AS: 


WE OPERATE THE ONLY REFINERY IN THE IN- 
DUSTRY PRODUCING EXCLUSIVELY INDUSTRIAL 
NAPHTHAS. 
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Eastern Inquiries should be addressed to our Akron office. 
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= ANDERS ON-PRICHARD On, CORPORATION = 
= Propucers (P) REFINERS < 


Akron, Ohio: 910 Savings and Loan Building 
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RECLAIMED 
UBBE 


Recognized For 


UNIFORMITY 
RELIABILITY 
CLEANLINESS 


Coupled With 


“PEQUANOC SERVICE” |. 
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Pequanoc Rubber Co. | 


Main Office and Works 
BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 
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JOHN L. HANDY, INC. BEAHAN & SAINSBURY | ROBERT KNOBLOCK 
Ohio Representative European Representative | Midwestern Representative = 

513 Second National Bldg. | 4 Mincing Lane Room 509, Pythian Bldg. 

AKRON, OHIO LONDON, ENG. SOUTH BEND, IND. 

















WAREHOUSE DELIVERIES FROM ALL AGENCIES 
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Mounted on Rubber 


oo automobile manufac- 
turers mount their engines on blocks 
of resilient, vibration-absorbing rubber. 
This practice contributes greatly to the 
comfort of motorists but imposes a most 
difficult problem upon the rubber com- 
pounder because rubber engine mount- 
ings tend to deteriorate rapidly due to 


heat and mechanical fatigue. 


These forms of deterioration can be 
largely overcome through the use of 


Neozone C. It improves the flexing re- 


R06. y. 5. pat. OFF 


sistance of the rubber, retards deteriora- 
tion and inhibits oxidation. Ample pro- 
tection against these forms of deteriora- 
tion can be secured by using only 1% 
of Neozone C, based on the rubber 


content of the stock. 


Use Neozone C in all rubber com- 
pounds that are subjected to heat and 
flexing in service, especially tire and 
belt frictions. 


E. I DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department, Sales Division 


Wilmington, Delaware 


NEOZONE C IMPARTS NEW LIFE TO RUBBER 





Age 
1929 
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GreorGIA PINE TURPENTINE Co. 


In line with Witco’s policy 
of being manufacturer 
or exclusive represen- 
tative of the prod- 

ucts it offers, 

Witco has been 


appot nts 


WITCO 


as exclusive 
sales agents for 

PINE TAR 
and PINE TAR 


quality of the Piney Woods 
Brand is well known to 
the rubber industry. It 

is a factor essential 

to your satisfaction, 
constantly as- 


appointed exclusive sales Oll sured by unremitting 


agent for Georgia Pine 
Turpentine Co. on Piney 
Woods Brand of PINE 
TAR and PINE TAR 
OIL. @ The high 


Witco Owned and Operated: 
Century Carbon Co. 
and 
The Pioneer Asphalt Co. 


BUY DIRECT AND 
PROFIT DIRECTLY 


care and skill. @ This 
policy of supplying only 
the best enables Witco 
to grow in use to the 
rubber industry. 


WiISHNICK-IUMPEER Inc. 





ay 


CHICAGO - 


MANUFACTURERS 48» [IMPORTERS 


NEw YORK, 25I Front Sr. 


CLEVELAND - 


MILWAUKEE 
AKRON - TRENTON - BOSTON 


Hazard Advertising Corporation, New York 
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Trade Mark 


United States Rubber Company 


MAIN OFFICE: 


1790 Broadway, New York 
Fifty-Two Factories 
Branches in all Principal Cities 
oa 


Manufacturers of All Classes of Rubber Goods, including— 


“U.S.” Rubber Footwear 








U.S. Royal Cord Balloon Tires U.S. Cushion Tires 

U.S. Royal Cord (High-Pressure) U.S. High-Size Cushion Tires Keds 
Tires U.S. Demountable Cushion Tires Snug-ler Felt Footwear 

U.S. Royal Cord Motorcoach U.S. Traxion Tread Motorcycle “UJ, Spring-Step Rubber Heels 
Tires Tires Uskide Soles 

U. S. Royal Cord Heavy Service U.S. Bicycle Tires “U.S.” Raynster Raincoats 
Tires U.S. Royal Tubes Naugahyde Luggage 

U.S. Royal Cord Airplane Tires U. S. Grey Tubes Belting—Packing—Hose 

U.S. USCO Balloon Tires U.S. USCO Tubes Hard Rubber Products 

U.S. USCO Cord (High-Pressure) U.S. Nobby Tubes “U.S.” Druggist Sundries 
lires U. S. Bicycle Tubes “U.S.” Tile Flooring 

U.S. USCO Junior Cord (High U.S. Patches, Cements, Tape, Usco Sheet Flooring 


Pressure) Tires 


U.S. USCO Junior Balloon Tires 


“U.S.” Paracore Insulated Wire 
and Cable 

“U.S.” Bathing Apparel 

“U.S.” Royal Golf Balls 


Soapstone, Flaps,Gums, Fabrics, 
Air Bags, etc. 


Traxion Cord Tires U.S. Royal Expansion Core 
U.S. Twin Cushion Tires U.S. Auto Top Materials 


United States Rubber Export Co.,Ltd. 


Exporters of the Products of 


United States Rubber Company 


AND 
DomINION RussBER Company, LIMITED 


ate 
¥ 


MAIN OFFICE: 
1790 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


Branches and Distributing Agencies in all 


Principal Cities of the World 
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The Largest Manufacturer of 
Non-Skid Molds in the World 


Pioneers in the Industry 


Our technical facilities to create and develop new 
ideas and designs are yours to use and profit by. 





Watchcase Vulcanizers 
Tube Machines 
Inner Tube Vulcanizers 
Bias Cutters 
Vacuum Boxes 
Flap Vulcanizers 
Mixing Aprons 
Tire Building Machines 
Flat Drum Building Machines 
Collapsible Drums 


commas xem 


The National Rubber Machinery Co. 


AKRON, OHIO 








Akron Rubber Mold Plant Akron, Ohio 
Banner Machine Plant Columbiana, Ohio 

DeMattia Bros. Plant Clifton, N. J. 

Kuhlke Machine Plant Akron, Ohio 





Export Office, 296 Broadway, New York City 
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some of the smaller com- 
panies. 
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A new experiment air separator at Cabot 
plant, Skellytown, Texas. In the rear, 


small experimental burning houses for 
research on manufacturing conditions. 


HE importance of standardization in quality and 

value in the manufacture and merchandising of 
rubber tires under highly competitive conditions calls 
for the greatest care in the selection of materials as well 
as in process of manufacture. 


Certified uniformity and quality, governed by the 
Cabot exclusive control test, will contribute much to the 
satisfaction received by your customers. 


ww i: 


odfrey L. Cabot, INc. 
940 Old South Bldg.,Boston,Mass. 
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“SUNPROOF” is the Answer to Checking 
or Cracking in Light 








Aa Steam Cured: 

ZR es “& No *“Sunproof”’ 
Se 0.6 “Sunproof” j= 
Exposed Month of June 








Carbon Black Stock: 
“& No “Sunproof” 


2.5 “Sunproof” jj» 
Exposed Month of August 





Heater Cured Footwear: 


“© No “Sunproof”’ 


0.8 “Sunproof” 3» 
Exposed 10 days August 











Information and Samples are Available 


The 
Naugatuck Chemical 


Company 








1790 Broadway, New York 























